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CONCEPTUAL PRAGMATISM. 


By E. N. Merrineton. 


Ir is questionable whether there is advantage or dis- 
advantage accruing when one examines a work of philosophy 
done by someone with whom the relations of friendship exist. 
Mr. Clarence I. Lewis sat beside me in the classes of Professors 
James, Royce, Miinsterberg and Palmer at Harvard University 
over thirty years ago. The period is recognised as having been 
the “golden age” of Harvard philosophy. As recently as 1936 
we had the great pleasure of renewing our friendship during 
the stirring days of the Harvard Tercentenary. Mr. Lewis 
has received the signal honour of succeeding to a chair of 
philosophy in his old University. He has written notable 
works in logic, and at least one important book on 
Epistemology, entitled “Mind and the World-Order”, which 
lies before me. Dr. Morris Cohen, also one of our fellow 
students of the same period of 1904-5, and the author of a fine 
metaphysical book, “Reason and Nature’, wrote to me three 
years ago regarding the work of Lewis, and in that letter he 
characterised Lewis’s book as the greatest contribution to 
epistemological theory within recent times. It is obvious, 
therefore, that “the personal equation” must be present in my 
critique. I shall endeavour to use it as a constant breeze is 
used by a sailor. I shall sail into it, and set my sails to tack 
and “go about” with a view to making real progress, rather 
than use it as a fair and favourable wind which carries the 
craft well before it all the way. 

The problem of knowledge is radical in all systems of 
philosophy. Common sense and science are alike transcended 
as to their methods and range in the effort to reach some kind 
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of solution of the besetting inquiry into the relation between 
the human mind and the objects with which it is concerned. 
It is, of course, more than doubtful whether we shall ever 
succeed in solving these problems. It is equally certain that 
all naive explanations, whether furnished by nerve processes, 
the copy theory, relations of mathematics, or commonsense 
realism, get us nowhere. Only philosophy in the full range of 
its powers and materials can hope to make a genuine contribu- 
tion to the difficult subject of epistemology. 

Mr. Lewis calls his standpoint “Conceptual Pragmatism”. 
It is a form of treatment which uses to the full the extant 
processes of the most recent advances in mathematical logic 
along positivist lines. While these tendencies are in evidence 
throughout his book, however, Professor Lewis has a Kantian 
background in a modified form. His work is eclectic, as 
perhaps is only to be expected. But his treatment is 
characterised by originality, and his exposition is set forth in 
a fine literary idiom. 

The influence of Charles Sanders Peirce and William 
James in regard to the instrumental nature of truth is 
paramount. The use of concepts by Mr. Lewis does not prevent 
him from making pragmatism the key to his system. He 
quotes Peirce: “Consider what effects that might conceivably 
have practical bearings you conceive the objects of your con- 
ception to have. Then your conception of those effects is the 
whole of your conception of the object.” “Effects which are 
verifiable can, in the end, mean nothing more than actual or 
possible presentations” (1383). 

Before proceeding to expound Lewis, I may help to clarify 
the situation by stating what his system is not. It is not 
transcendentalism, mysticism, idealism (in the usual sense), 
realism, or intuitionism. He is concerned only with the theory 
of knowledge, and he discards all recourse to the transcen- 
dental in this field. He is resolved to gave himself from 
scepticism at all costs, with the example of Hume, following 
on Locke and Berkeley, ever before his eyes. He has been 
greatly influenced by Berkeley, but he shrinks from the gulf 
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of subjective idealism or solipsism. A rough and ready sketch 
of his aim might be given by saying that he seeks to 
supplement Berkeley and Kant by means of pragmatism. 

Like most modern theorists, Lewis begins and ends with 
experience—that all-comprehending term which has been so 
fashionable since Kant. It is, in my opinion, too comprehensive 
a Starting point, for the simple reason that it excludes nothing 
from its universe of discourse. The subject-object relation is 
implicit within it, but is apt to be gently submerged when 
convenient for purposes of quick transport. However, Mr. 
Lewis does recognise the presence of mind in every act of 
knowing the world of objects. He holds that there are two 
elements to be distinguished in knowledge, viz., the concept, 
which is ‘the product of the activity of thought”, and the 
sensuously given, which is independent of such activity. This 
independence of the object as against mentalism is very 
definitely stated. It also marks him off from the Kantian 
ding an sich, as also the post-Kantian cancellation of the 
appendage. 

Dealing, then, with the given and the concept, he says 
(38): “There are in our cognitive experience two elements; 
the immediate data, such as those of sense, which are presented 
or given to the mind, and a form, construction, or interpreta- 
tion, which represents the activity of thought.” We know that 
around these two poles most theories of knowledge revolve, 
but in exceedingly varied orbits. He uses the term “the given” 
for the brute-fact presented to experience. He dismisses the 
notions of immediacy as set forth by mystics, Bergson, and 
the American new-realists; and he also disposes summarily of 
those who emphasise the other pole, the transcendental 
idealists who treat of the given as mentally or transcen- 
dentally created. The crux of the matter is the problem of 
error. If, as the new realists hold, there is in knowledge a 
coincidence of the mind with the object, there is no real 
possibility of error, because even illusion, mirage and 
dream are real but unverifiable. Lewis limits his theory 
of knowledge to that which can be verified. This verification 
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comes only by the significance of prediction, which involves 
the relation of the present to the future, traversed only by 
activity. It is obvious that the role of pragmatism is here 
provided for. 

If realism ignores the distinction between mind and the 
object, idealism is apt to lose the givenness of the object in 
its mental preoccupation. He says: “It can hardly mean to 
deny the given in every sense. As a fact, idealists of this - 
school seldom speak directly to the question, ‘Does the activity 
of thinking create what would ordinarily be called the data 
of sense?’” He has particularly in mind the extreme idealism 
of Fichte, which he dismisses for its inability to do justice 
to the brute facts with which the mind is confronted. 

These two elements, then, of the given and the 
interpretative activity of thought, by means of the concept, 
are fundamental to Lewis. Empirical truth arises through 
conceptual interpretation of the given; but the empirical 
object, denoted by a concept, is never momentarily given as 
such. The empirical object, thus selected, and interpreted by 
thought, is something which will last in time. This “time- 
spread” furnishes the object with a standing in a pattern of 
actual and possible experience. In other words, when we are 
aware of the given element which we did not create by our 
minds, we have certain sense characteristics which he calls 
sense-qualia, which can only become knowledge by being 
interpreted by the mind. Thus the given becomes a 
recognisable object, with a “sign” (to use Berkeley’s term) for 
actual and possible experience. There is no knowledge by 
direct awareness of sense-qualia. The assignment of any con- 
cept to the momentarily given (which is characteristic of 
perceptual knowledge) is essentially predictive and verifiable. 

Within this analysis, Lewis holds that the “independence” 
of the object means, or consists in, (1) the brute-fact character 
of presentations and (2) the fact that, in order for the object 
of my knowledge to be what it claims to be, it must be 
determinate in all possible respects by the various interpreta- 
tions which may be put upon it by many minds. Lewis discards 
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the notion of sense-data, beloved of the psychologist, because 
they “may connote relation to particular sense-organs (as in 
the distinction between taste and odour), and hence mark a 
distinction where none can be drawn by direct inspection. 
Hence sense-data, defined by correlation with nervous pro- 
cesses, should have no place in our programme. It is the 
brute-fact element in perception, illusion and dream (without 
distinction) which is intended” (57). He distinguishes 
between the given, as presentation of something real, and 
what is given, which includes its interpretation by thought. 
The one is just “an experience”, the other is “the object”. 
Passing now to the pure concept, i.e., “that meaning 
which must be common to two minds when they understand 
each other by the use of a substantive or its equivalent”, 
Lewis points out that defining, like logical analysis in general, 
sets up a pattern of relationships (81). He says: ‘The concept 
is a definitive structure of meanings, which is what would verify 
completely the coincidence of two minds when they understand 
each other by the use of language” (89). Such concepts are 
present with us in our practice and constitute the element of 
interpretation which “underlies our common understanding 
of our common world” (89). Immediate awareness is not 
knowledge. It is only when the given is interpreted by the 
concept that it becomes a known object, and this knowledge is 
verifiable by the mind’s activity in present and future 
experience. It is of the nature of the following logical form, 
If... then, e.g., “If I should... then so and so will eventuate.” 
The only knowledge with which Lewis is concerned is that 
kind which further experience will either verify or falsify. In 
the latter case error, of course, arises. Holding firmly to the 
independence of objects as against phenomenalism, Lewis 
maintains that the relativity of knowledge is no barrier to 
knowledge. He says: “(1) Relativity is not incompatible with, 
but requires an independent character in what is thus relative; 
and (2) though what is thus relative cannot be known apart 
from such relation, still the other term or terms of the rela- 
tion being given, all such relative knowledge is true knowledge 
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of that independent character which, together with the other 
term or terms of this relationship, determines this content of 
our relative knowledge. The concept, or conceptual interpreta- 
tion, transcends this relativity precisely because what the 
concept comprises is this relational pattern in which the 
independent nature of what is apprehended is exhibited in 
experience” (172, 3). 

Having established to his satisfaction the thesis that there 
is no knowledge of external reality without the anticipation 
of future experience, Lewis passes on to discuss Hume’s 
devastating question, “Are there any necessary connections in 
experience? Can conceptual order, which is of the mind, be 
imposed upon a content of experience which is independent 
and not yet given?” That is the problem of induction; and 
that is also the problem of the A Priori (195). 

Admittedly, on Lewis’s hypothesis, there is no knowledge 
without interpretation. And it follows that interpretation, 
an activity of the mind, is faced with the check of future 
experience and its uncertainty. “That the interpretation 
reflects the character of past experience, will not save its 
validity. For what experience establishes, it may destroy; 
its evidence is never complete. An argument from past to 
future at best is probable only, and even this probability must 
rest upon principles which are themselves more than probable. 
For the validity of knowledge, it is requisite that experience 
in general shall be in some sense orderly—that the order 
implicit in conception may be imposed upon it. And for the 
validity of particular predictions, it is necessary that a 
particular order may be ascribed to experience in advance” 
(196). 

The only escape from this logic is that some knowledge 
must be a priori. There must be some propositions the truth 
of which is necessary and is independent of the particular 
character of future experience. Where may this a priori 
character be sought for save in the mind itself, which is active 
in perception? Accordingly the pure concept must be a priori 
and it derives this a priori character, not from Kant’s source 
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of anterior and transcendent Reason, but from its own 
activity. This a priori character is to be found in an attitude 
taken freely by the mind itself. “The a priori is independent 
of experience, not because it prescribes a form which 
experience must fit, or anticipates some pre-established 
harmony of the given with the categories of the mind, but 
precisely because it prescribes nothing to the content of 
experience. That only can be a priori which is true no matter 
what . .. In determining its own interpretations—and only 
so—the mind legislates for reality, no matter what future 
experience may bring” (197). This is one of the distinctive 
features of Mr. Lewis’s epistemology. 

I have not time to traverse the arguments against 
Cartesian and Kantian conceptions of the a priori, or his 
discussions of the Euclidean and non-Euclidean mathematics, 
with current logical theories, except to remark that he finds 
that all deductions in logic are inevitably circular. He dis- 
poses of Kant’s synthetic a priori judgments, and holds to the 
analytic only. The a priori is certainly a possession of the 
mind itself in a sense not compatible with traditional concep- 
tions. “Whatever experience may bring, the mind will be 
there; whatever. belongs to the mind is assured in advance.” 
The a priori has “the character of a fiat” of the mind, he says, 
“and is in some respects like deliberate choice” (213). Again, 
“A categorial principle is a sort of purposive attitude taken 
in the interests of understanding and intelligibility with which 
we confront the given. It does not preclude any imaginable 
or unimaginable content of experience in the future, but only 
precludes our interpreting it in a fashion contrary to our pre- 
determined attitude or bent” (228). It is essentially legis- 
lative, and “has alternatives”. “A different mode of acting is 
possible and makes a discoverable difference” (232). “While 
that absolute human reason which the rationalist supposes to 
be completely and universally possessed by every human being 
is a myth, nevertheless man, being a species of animal, has 
characteristics which mark him as such, and some of these at 
least are reflected in the bent of human thought. . .” Further, 
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“the needs of individual humans are mostly served by 
co-operation with others. ‘The human mind’ is distinctly a 
social product, and our categories will reflect that fact” 
(238, 9). 

Still the pragmatic chorus is prepared to chime in as at 
every other stage in the argument, for Lewis adds, “While the 
a priori is dictated neither by what is presented in experience 
nor by any transcendent and eternal factor of human nature, 
it still answers to criteria of the general type which may be 
termed pragmatic. Man’s mode of behaviour will mark his 
attempts to reach his ends. This will be true of the categories 
of his thinking as in other things” (239). Such problems will 
not present any difficulties to the logical positivist! After 
many applications of the principle, he maintains that “it is 
the a priori element in knowledge which is pragmatic, not the 
empirical”, but avers later that even here the test holds. 
Distinguishing the popular from the philosophic use of 
pragmatism he still arrives at the conclusion that “The point 
of the pragmatic theory is . . . the responsiveness of truth 
to human bent or need, and the fact that in some sense it is 
made by mind” (271). As the result of long argument 
regarding the Empirical, he affirms that “Empirical knowledge 
usually does—and certainly ought to—mean a knowledge of 
particular things pointed out . . . in extension”, and is 
merely probable. 


In his final chapter (followed, however, by some valuable 
appendices) Mr. Lewis faces up to some of the outstanding 
problems of the human mind and the world-order. That the 
problems involved are not easy of solution will be evident 
from the emphasis laid throughout on the principles of 
probability-inference and pragmatic procedure. The recog- 
nition of mind and of the @ priori character of categorial 
interpretation by the concept does not rid the system of the 
weakness of induction, especially as regards the limitation of 
knowledge to the present—always in relation to the uncertain 
future. The question of the intelligibility of experience, 
especially as representing a world objectively independent and 
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real, lays upon him “a burden of proof” which he admits to be 
a heavy one. The uniformity of nature cannot be brought in 
without violating all his arguments. He falls back upon con- 
siderations which remind me forcibly of the lectures from 
Professor William James to which we’ listened thirty-four 
years ago. The analysis of the concept of Unity which is 
desiderated by all forms of monism led Professor James to 
the tabulation of several kinds of unity, more or less satisfying 
to the logical mind, only partially adapted to the organic 
conception of unity, and all equally repugnant to the mind of 
a monistic or absolutist philosopher. Similarly, Lewis treats 
of uniformity in a relativist fashion. We must look for some 
kind of order to guarantee our faith in the future. “A certain 
minimal order is prescribed a priori in the recognition of the 
real. It is a regulative maxim of reason to seek further 
uniformities which may be stated in principles finally of 
maximal comprehensiveness and simplicity. But’, he admits, 
“there neither is nor can be any prescription of the specific 
type of uniformity or correlation which is demanded in the 
interest of further intelligibility. Moreover, the particular 
kind of order discoverable in one segment of the real may be 
definitely absent in some other segment in which it might with 
reasonableness be anticipated” (353). Over against uniformity 
he sets uniqueness, and his object is “to let one shibboleth 
fight another” (360). He gives a beautiful illustration of the 
infinite variety of snow-crystals and frost-patterns, which does 
not destroy our concepts of snow and frost. Similarly from 
the chance emergence of cards he deduces relative laws and 
generalisations, which may be a type of pragmatic acceptance 
of sufficient order for the purposes of instrumental epistem- 
ology. In any case, the alternative, he affirms, is scepticism, 
which by all means must be avoided. 


And there we must leave the exposition for the present. 
I would like to make some comments and criticisms. Firstly 
the study of the book is valuable. Mr. Lewis has written a 
book which may be considered great in the future estimation 
of thinkers. It is certainly germane to the present tendency 
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to enthrone probability and pragmatism in logical pre- 
eminence. Whether this trend continues or not, the work will 
stand examination and recognition by all schools of thought. 
It represents a comprehensive effort to carry out the 
philosophical motives of Berkeley and Hume, Peirce and 
William James to their logical conclusions in epistemology. 
The debt to Kant is also evident, although the transcen- 
dentalism of his idealism is dismissed. I beg to offer some 
points for consideration in brief form. 

My first criticism is that Mr. Lewis has presented an 
epistemology which is too individualistic. The approach to 
the problem of knowledge through the given and the inter- 
pretation by the pure concept is, on the face of it, linear and 
restricted. While the agreement of two minds is required to 
establish the concept, as in the days of Socrates, still the pro- 
cess of securing that agreement is not explained. For Kantian 
and idealistic thinkers the categories, grounded in Reason, 
and consciousness in general, have an authority which we 
cannot expect to find in the system before us. The concepts 
available are practically as wide as language itself, and are 
to be chosen in the very act of knowledge of the given. 

Secondly, the nature of the a priori is “by fiat, like a 
deliberate choice”. Why is such and such a concept chosen, 
and why is it a priori, except to supply Mr. Lewis’s theory 
with some kind of validity for knowledge? Professor Eleanor 
Bisbee has written an article in The Journal of Philosophy 
(July 19, 19384) entitled “Knowledge by Fiat”, in which she 
has examined and criticised this crucial element in Mr. 
Lewis’s system. She points out that not only is this 
voluntaristic basis unsatisfactory, but that it is also empirical. 
It is only a pseudo-a priori; it is really a posteriori. She 
deals with Mr. Lewis’s argument regarding empirical 
generalisations, in which he used the example recently 
employed by Dr. Popper in his lecture on Recent Tendencies 
in Scientific Method. Mr. Lewis pointed out the difference 
between the @ priori generalisation and the empirical. The 
latter generalisation is purely in extension. But the a priori 
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generalisation admits of no exception: “All swans are birds.” 
The empirical, “all swans are white” is merely a factual con- 
nection of two classes. 

Thirdly, the approach to knowledge is really empirical 
all through, with the conceptual and pragmatic aspects intro- 
duced really from experience on the subjective side. It is 
circular, like logic; but without the analytic element which 
logic possesses. Lewis appeals to the similarity of human 
animals and of the experience with which they have to deal 
(20). This is but an empirical guess at the sanction which 
Kant elevated with rational systematisation to the rank of 
“consciousness in general’. This is a radical departure from 
his principle of a priori determination of knowledge, which is 
true “no matter what”. The favourite method of knowledge 
is lacking in his main thesis, which is to unite human minds 
and the world in general. It is characteristic of pragmatism 
that it struggles to evade those principles of a rational faith 
which lie at the base of all knowledge and of the answering 
intelligibility of the world of objects. 


A STUDY OF SPECULATIVE THEISM. 
By S. A. Grave. 


Tus article is an essay in the problem of apologetics, 
ie. it is an angle of approach to the relation between 
philosophy and theology. It may be regarded as an exercise 
in illustration of the attitude which S. Augustine and Bergson 
took to the problem of time, but which is not peculiar to this 
problem. As S. Augustine said, when you do not ask me 
what it is I know what it is; but when you ask me what 
it is I cannot tell you. It is an illustration of the total 
incapacity of speculative reason to furnish definitive con- 
ceptualised conclusions upon many of the perennial problems 
of metaphysics. 

The article accepts as an epistemological premiss the 
dichotomy between “truths of reason” and “matters of fact” 
in respect of their relative necessity and contingency. It 
then attempts to show that not only are the speculative 
traditional theistic demonstrations inadequate, but more 
seriously the orthodox formula for the nature of Deity, that 
of a being whose essence involves existence, is exposed by 
the epistemological dichotomy as an impossible concept. Hence 
the ontological argument for the existence of God dissolves 
into an ontological argument for Atheism. But the two last 
sections indicate the ground of the theological doctrine of 
the corruption of human reason through original sin in the 
failure in conceptualised formulation in this and allied cases. 
And also the ground for the authentic knowledge of God, 
namely through Revelation apprehended by faith within the 
Church. The general position is that of a Catholicism tempered 
with certain distinctive emphases of modern Calvinism in this 
regard. 
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1. A Sketch of the Historical Relationship between 
Philosophy and Theology. 


The conception of philosophy and theology as working 
together in intimate harmony, by which philosophy demon- 
strates God and the soul in contradiction to sceptics and 
atheists, while theology adds the specific dogmas of the Faith, 
is in a bad way today. There has been deep uneasiness ever 
since the destructive onslaught upon theistic proofs by Kant. 
But apart from this there is the chastened temper of 
philosophy itself. This shows itself in a widespread refusal 
to undertake constructive metaphysics of any elaborate kind. 
Modern philosophy is interested in the developments of mathe- 
matical logic, in providing a logical basis for the exact sciences 
and a sound methodology for scientific investigation generally 
and in a critical examination of the theory of knowledge. 
Philosophers today are not engaged in storming the heavens. 


Historically the position has been different. From the 
time of Plato, at least, philosophy has been predominantly 
“spiritualist” in character, with some exceptions, e.g. the 
pantheism of Spinoza, even theistic. Theology at different 
times has availed itself to different degrees of these tendencies 
of philosophy. The Fathers of ecclesiastical antiquity worked 
primarily within the dogmatic presuppositions of positive 
theology. Their polemics were mainly waged against internal 
heresy. They employed such philosophical categories as those 
of substance mainly in the interest of credal formulations. 
From about a.p. 350 onwards, however, the influence of Neo- 
Platonism increased. Mainly through the authority of the 
Alexandrian School and S. Augustine, the fusion of Neo- 
Platonism with Christian orthodoxy became unquestioned. 
Against a Neo-Platonic background S. Anselm first formulated 
the famous ontological argument for the existence of God. 
Medieval scholasticism harmonised both Neo-Platonic and 
Aristotelian influences. Reformation theology violently denied 
the legitimacy of natural theology. But with the hardening 
of both Romanist and Protestant orthodoxy, in the seven- 
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teenth century, a foundation of speculative rationalism for 
dogmatic theology was eagerly sought. 


The exposure of the theistic proofs by the Kantian critique 
had a devastating effect upon speculative theology. 
Rationalism was abandoned, and already in Schleiermacher 
religion had become a psychological datum, the knowledge of 
God “a feeling of absolute dependence”. The character of the 
change is admirably summed up in the approving words of 
Archbishop Temple (1857): “Our theology has been cast in a 
scholastic mould, i.e. all based on logic. We are in need of, 
and are gradually being forced into, a theology based on 
psychology.” The repudiation of metaphysics by Ritschl, 
Schleiermacher’s successor, in the establishment of Protestant 
theological liberalism is well known. Religious experience 
and religious values were of more importance than meta- 
physical truth. The logical consequence of this position is seen 
in the amazing declaration of W. Herrmann that the values 
attaching to a man’s religious experience are not incompatible 
with his being a philosophical materialist. 


The purpose of this rough sketch is to indicate the 
different historical conceptions of the relation between 
philosophy and _ theology—most significantly, the  self- 
sufficiency and independence of early Patristic and Reforma- 
tion theology, the medieval and seventeenth century concord 
between natural and revealed theology and finally the plunge 
into religious psychology by nineteenth century Protestantism. 
To round off the whole, the interesting remark of Hume’s 
Cleanthes is relevant: “Locke seems to have been the first 
Christian, who ventured openly to assert that faith was 
nothing but a species of reason, that religion was only a 
branch of philosophy and that a chain of arguments similar 
to that which established any truth in morals, politics or 
physics, was always employed in discovering all the principles 
of theology, natural and revealed.” 1 


1Hume, “Dialogues concerning Natural Religion’, ed. Kemp Smith, 
yes uly ial 
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The position (allied with that of contemporary Neo- 
Calvinist theology) taken up in this article holds that 
Apologetics (if it exists) has the paradoxical function of 
proving that there is no formal demonstration against the 
faith and of showing that there is none for it. Apologetics 
can perhaps, if it likes, dispute with various philosophical 
systems in the no-man’s-land that lies outside the frontiers of 
Revelation. (Such invasion of philosophical strongholds is 
the special task, designated “Eristics”, developed by a group of 
modern theologians headed by Emil Brunner and Karl Heim.) 
Theological assurance which is adequate for itself has impreg- 
nable earthworks which even formal logic cannot throw down. 


Of course the theological disclaimer of an organic relation- 
ship with philosophy, its assertion that both its subject matter 
and its method are peculiarly its own, does not put it beyond 
the reach of philosophical investigation. The claim for 
theological knowledge is as much subject to epistemological 
examination as the claim for knowledge made by any of the 
detailed sciences. Religious experience and faith are data for 
psychology and the church as an institution is an object in 
which sociology has an obvious interest. Only theology is not 
perturbed by any judgments that are made upon her from 
beyond her own frontiers. 

It may be asked, “You propose then . . . to erect religious 
faith on philosophical scepticism?’ + One would not be so 
presumptuous. But one would rather point out that theology 
is erected upon philosophicai scepticism ; at any rate scepticism 
of all efforts at intellectual demonstration of the truth which 
she declares. The plan of this article, therefore, will be a 
critical examination of the traditional lines of speculative 
theistic proof from a purely philosophical standpoint. This 
will occupy the next few sections, while later sections will 
contain a brief theological critique of the preceding and a 
concise statement of the source and presuppositions of 
- theological knowledge which should clarify the relationship 


1Hume, op. cit., p. 162. 
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between itself and philosophy. As a good Catholic, Descartes 
suggested this appropriate methodological principle: “We 
ought to prefer the divine authority to our reasonings: 
but ... apart from things revealed we ought to assent to 
nothing that we do not clearly apprehend.”* 

2. In attempting to prove the existence of God we are 
immediately faced with the epistemological distinction between 
matters of fact and “a priori” logical and mathematical truths. 
Hume (relevantly to our problem) has put into the mouth of 
Cleanthes the distinction of which he is the most famous 
exponent. “There is an evident absurdity. in pretending to 
demonstrate a matter of fact or to prove it by any arguments 
‘a priori’. Nothing is demonstrable unless the eontrary implies 
a contradiction. Nothing that is distinctly conceivable implies 
a contradiction.” * Leibniz has verbally at least the same 
distinction. “There are two kinds of truths, those of reasoning 
and those of fact. Truths of reasoning are necessary and their 
opposite is impossible: truths of fact are contingent and their 
opposite is possible.”* Actually Leibniz elsewhere holds that 
for God, the principle of “determining reason” (which is the 
justification of contingent facts) is reducible to the law of 
contradiction or identity. But God only can perform the 
infinite analysis required. For us the distinction stands. 

There seems no escaping this situation. It is apparently 
an ultimate psychological fact that there is no existent which 
we cannot conceive (without contradiction) as non-existent. 
And Hume rightly holds that alone to be inconceivable, which 
involves a logical contradiction. The inference with regard 
to the “a priori” proof of the existence of God seems obvious. 
It is impossible to give an “a priori” logical demonstration 
of existence. Therefore the ontological proof collapses. Never- 
theless we shall examine this proof on its own ground, in case 
it might be discovered that here we have the one entity whose 
nature breaks down this epistemological dichotomy, valid for 


1 Descartes, ‘Principles of Philosophy”, LXXVI; trans. Veitch. 
2? Hume, op. cit., p. 232. 
3 Leibniz, ‘‘The Monadology”, § 33. 
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all other existents. There is no doubt that the ontological 
argument is flung into by far its most cogent form by its 
originator Anselm. It will be well therefore to examine two 
of S. Anselm’s most stubborn demonstrations. 


Anselm claims that even the fool, who denies the existence 
of God, must have the idea of God in his mind if he is 
intelligently to deny reality in the world of existence to his 
idea. The heart of what is involved in the idea of God, Anselm 
finds to lie in the proposition that God is a being “than whom 
no greater can be conceived” (aliquid quo nihil maius cogitari 
potest). The being than which nothing greater can be con- 
ceived exists therefore “in intellectu”. (This to begin with is 
illegitimate. If God does not exist he does not exist anywhere 
and therefore not in the mind. The modern view would hold 
that God is not a constituent of propositions about God since 
we are not acquainted directly with Him. Propositions about 
God are all general propositions about the universals entering 
into the definition of deity.) Does it also exist “in re”? “But 
let us suppose that it does not exist even if it can be conceived. 
Whatever can be conceived but does not exist, if it existed, 
would not be a being than which a greater is inconceivable. 
If then there were a being, a greater than which is incon- 
 ceivable, it would not be a being than which a greater is 
inconceivable; which is most absurd. Hence it is false to deny 
that a being than which a greater cannot be conceived exists, 
if it can even be conceived.” ! 


Anselm has said that a thing which exists “in intellectu” 
and need not exist “in re” can never be the “aliquid quo 
maius”, etc., even if as a matter of fact it does exist “in re”. 
If then there were a being than which a greater is incon- 
ceivable it would not be a being than which a greater is 
inconceivable, which by definition it is compelled to be 
(because a being than which a greater is inconceivable which 
had existence would be greater than the same sort of being 
which lacked existence). But Anselm has assumed that such 


1Anselm, ‘Liber Apologeticus”’, trans. Deane. Ch. 1. 
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a being as a matter of fact does exist. His argument would 
only be valid if the hypothetical proposition beginning “if then 
there were a being”, etc., were an existential proposition. 

Let us examine another of S. Anselm’s formulations of 
the proof. “That than which a greater is inconceivable cannot 
be conceived except as without beginning. But whatever can 
be conceived to exist and does not exist can be conceived 
through a beginning. Hence what can be conceived to exist but 
does not exist is not the being than which a greater cannot be 
conceived. Therefore if such a being can be conceived to exist 
necessarily it does exist” (op. cit.). We may give a brief 
refutation of this second formulation of the argument in which 
the concept of “beginning” is so prominent. 

Anselm’s argument reworded syllogistically, runs as 
follows: 

No possibly non-existents are necessarily beginningless. 

All conceivable unsurpassables are necessarily begin- 

ningless. 

No conceivable unsurpassables are possibly non- 

existent. 
This as it stands is a valid argument in Cesare. But we may 
object that the major premiss is untrue. For many things, 
e.g. an eternal Manichean dualism, are actually non-existent 
and therefore possibly non-existent and yet are “ex definitione”’ 
necessarily beginningless. Hence Anselm’s argument becomes 


Some possibly non-existents are not necessarily begin- 


ningless. 

All conceivable unsurpassables are necessarily begin- 
ningless. 
No conceivable unsurpassables are possibly non- 
existent. 


(Illicit major.) 

The refutation of this second argument is paralleled by 
Gaunilo’s famous “reductio ad absurdum” of the ontological 
proof. The ontological proof could demonstrate the existence 
of the eternal Manichean dualism and of the lost island just 
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as successfully as Anselm’s God. Gaunilo argues that I have 
in my mind the idea of an island more perfect than any known 
land. It therefore exists “in intellectu”. Hence it must also 
exist “in re”; or else (lacking the existential attribute) it 
would not be what it is defined to be, more perfect than any 
known land. Anselm in his “Liber Apologeticus” complains 
that Gaunilo has subtly altered his formula (“that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived”) into “that which is greater 
than all which can be conceived”. This complaint A. E. Taylor 
repeats as altering the character of the argument. But it is 
hard to see what mysterious significance attaches to this 
alteration. In the “Liber pro Insipiente” it looks like a rather 
careless slip. Actually so far from being a lever to attack 
Anselm with, it appears self-contradictory. (This appearance, 
however, is probably due to a loose statement of the Neo- 
Platonic position that God can only be known negatively.) 
Anselm also says that the ontological argument is only 
applicable to the one supreme being defined in the invariable 
Anselmic formula. But Gaunilo’s argument can take precisely 
the same form (allowing for the difference in nature between 
God and an island) without the advantage of the altered 
concept. Thus I have in my mind the idea of an island than 
which none more perfect can be conceived. It therefore exists 
“in intellectu’. It must also exist “in re”. If it did not neces- 
sarily exist “in re”, it would not be what by definition it is 
compelled to be, an island than which none more perfect can 
be conceived, even if as a matter of fact it did exist. There- 
fore we must reject Taylor’s assertion, that if we allow the 
legitimacy of the concept “that than which, nothing greater 
can be conceived’, “we are bound to think of the object so 
conceived as actual”. 


S. Anselm never doubted the validity of his concept. But 
his opponent Gaunilo raised the question whether the idea of 
God in the mind might not be a hollow symbol signifying 
nothing. He argues that in dealing with God, you are dealing 


1Taylor, ‘‘Theism”; Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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with an unknown entity. (Anselm’s own orthodoxy and Neo- 
Platonism obliged him to admit this.) If we were speaking of 
some determination of a man unknown to us, the universal 
characteristics of humanity would give some positive deter- 
mination to the concept. But “I do not know that reality 
itself which God is, nor can I form a conjecture of that reality 
from some other like reality. For you yourself assert that 
that reality is such that there can be nothing else like it”.’ 
The point is whether all concepts with an upper limit of magni- 
tude are not illegitimate. Some are obviously so, e.g. such a 
phrase as “a being than whom none more wicked can be 
conceived’, and, to borrow Leibniz’s illustration, the phrase 
“motion than which none swifter is conceivable”. Leibniz 
points out in a rather absurd illustration that if you suppose 
a wheel revolves with the swiftest possible motion; suppose 
further that one spoke of the wheel be produced “its extremity 
will move more swiftly than a nail on the circumference of the 
wheel; wherefore the motion of the circumference is not the 
swiftest possible as was supposed by the hypothesis’”.? Yet 
we appear to have such concepts as “the swiftest motion 
possible’. Leibniz, dealing with Descartes’s form of the 
ontological proof, recognises the difficulty in showing the 
internal consistency of the being whose essence involves exist- 
ence. He argues for its consistency in a manner which has 
no relevance here. 

If this examination of S. Anselm’s formulation of the 
ontological argument is sound, then the account of his proof 
may fitly close with his own words from the preface to his 
original demonstration. “I strove towards God and I stumbled 
on myself.’ 

The ontological proof appears at first to have been widely 
accepted by medieval thinkers. After its decisive refutation 
by S. Thomas, it passed from orthodox Catholic Apologetic. 
So much so, that when Descartes revived it, he incurred the 


1Gaunilo, “Liber pro Insipiente’’, Sec. 4, trans. Deane, Vol. 12, p. 268. 


2 Leibniz, ‘“Meditationes de Cognitione”, etc., quoted R. Latta, edition 
of Monadology, etc., p. 275. 


3 Anselm’s Proslogion, Preface, trans. Deane. 
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suspicion of heresy and was driven to deny its connection with 
S. Anselm. 

Gaunilo had made the further point in his controversy 
with Anselm that the non-existence of God was conceivable. 
Of coursé to believers like himself and Anselm, it was impos- 
sible seriously to think that God might not exist, but it was 
equally impossible seriously to imagine their own existence 
away. The non-existence of God and themselves is conceivable 
logically to the same degree. S. Thomas accepted this view. 
The proposition “God exists”, for us is not an identical 
proposition whose predicate is analytically contained in its 
subject. By a “tour de force’ Thomas drove his celebrated 
distinction between God’s “essentia” as “notum per se 
simpliciter”, and as “quoad nos notum”.) If we knew God’s 
essence through and through we could see that His essence 
involved existence. But in this world we cannot'see how His 
essence can involve existence. His non-existence is logically 
conceivable. In other words S. Thomas admits that in this 
world we are compelled to accept the epistemological 
dichotomy between the logical necessity of “a priori” logical 
and mathematical truth, and the contingency of matters of 
fact. 

The distinction between “notum per se” and “quoad nos” 
is a brilliant theological mancuvre. Its possibility rests 
upon certain pre-suppositions which Thomas improperly 
grasped. (These will be considered later.) From the point 
of view of speculative natural theology, it was an uncon- 
ditional capitulation. After that admission the speculative 
rationalism of natural theology might as well have walked 
off the field. It had nothing more to say. This will be seen 
particularly in a moment when we shall attempt to show the 
ontological argument for the existence of God dissolving 
dialectically into its opposite, and becoming an ontological 
argument for the truth of atheism and in § 3 when the 
significance of Thomas’s admission will be discussed in relation 


1Thomas, “Summa contra Gentiles”, 1, 10, 11; quoted Taylor, op. cit., 
p. 269. 
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to the necessary being which the cosmological argument 
attempts to establish. 

The ontological argument reappears in Descartes’s Medita- 
tions (V). It has not gained cogency in the turn Descartes 
gave it. He begins with the assertion that he has “been accus- 
tomed in every other matter to distinguish between existence 
and essence”. Nevertheless on close examination it appears 
that “existence can be no more separated from the essence 
of God than the idea of a mountain from that of a valley”. 
Descartes admits that it does not follow from the fact that 
he must always conceive of a mountain and a valley existing 
together that any mountain must exist, but he holds that it is 
different in the case of God, “for it is not in my power to 
conceive a God without existence, that is, a being supremely 
perfect, and yet devoid of an absolute perfection”’.? 

Descartes has the same dubious sort of formula as Anselm, 
that of a being whose essence involves existence. But even 
apart from this, Kant’s objections to his proof seem final. Of 
course, it may be said, the idea of a most perfect being demands 
existence in a sense, to complete it. But it demands existence 
only as an idea and not existence in actuality. 

It is probable, however, that to include existence as an 
attribute is misleading. Existence is that extra, that some- 
thing more which determines whether a universal or group 
of universals shall have particular exemplification. There is 
no difference conceptually between “X existent” and “X merely 
possible”. In fact there cannot be. Otherwise there must be 
a difference between my idea of a hundred dollars when I am 
penniless and the concept of the same hundred dollars when 
they are in my pocket. The modern doctrine of existence as a 
logical construction is in line with this view. 

Now the ontological argument asserts the reality of a 
being whose essence involves existence and who therefore could 
not conceivably be non-existent. As we indicated before, the 
proposition “the being than which no greater is conceivable 


1 Descartes, “Meditations”, V, trans. Veitch, p. 122. 
4Ibid., p. 123. 
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exists” is held by this argument to be an analytical proposition. 
It may however be held that the non-existence of a being 
whose essence involves existence is self-evident and this is 
actually the case as long as we deny necessary existence to 
any matter of fact. God is God, as S. Thomas rightly recog- 
nised, only if his essence (as known to him but not by us) makes 
it inconceivable that he should not exist. As that insight 
into his essence is denied us, and we have no independent 
means of knowing that God is there to have it himself, it 
may be held that it is self-evident that God does not exist. A 
being, of enormous power, wisdom, etc., may exist. But if his 
existence is a mere brute fact without any inevitability about 
it, he is not God, as God has been at all times held to be in 
the Church. 

3. The Cosmological Argument. 

From Platonic or Aristotelian origins the cosmological 
argument was taken over and “Christianised” by S. Thomas. 
It immediately became the characteristic theistic proof of 
medieval scholasticism. It is still the classical demonstration 
in modern Romanist apologetics. Thomas used several 
variants of it. But for our purpose it will be enough to 
consider two forms of the argument and give an account of an 
important historical variation of it in Kant. 

The cosmological argument takes two important forms: 
(a) the argument back along a causal series to a First Cause; 
and (b) the direct argument “a contingentia mundi’. This 
asserts that a contingent world such as ours must have a 
reason why it should exist, rather than not exist. Moreover, 
this reason must be its own explanation. This restatement 
of the proof is not of course independent of the first. It 
merely escapes certain lines of criticism destructive of the 
argument from the existence of the causal series. 

“Nothing happens without a cause” is an indispensable 
working assumption of everyday experience. Whatever 
explanations we may give after logical analysis of the causal 
connection, apparently things do not just happen in this world. 
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The bewilderment which we experience when we hear of the 
behaviour of inanimate objects at spiritistic séances, e.g. when 
chairs spontaneously rise from the ground and float unsup- 
ported in the air, is due to the apparent causelessness of these 
phenomena. In our experience chairs rise from the ground 
when they are lifted up. In every case we can assign a reason, 
dependent upon a causal relation to some other entity. The 
reign of law in the physical world appears for practical 
purposes to be uninterrupted. Both mental and physical 
phenomena are compelled by a chain of causal sequence press- 
ing back indefinitely. The cosmological argument says that 
these chains of causal connection converge and are finally 
suspended from a sort of hook at the end of the series. If 
you travel back far enough along the series you at last 
come to the First or uncaused Cause which started off the whole 
process. The analogy is familiar enough in common life. 
If I initiate some action which issues in a series of other 
actions, within the series there had to be an initiation. So 
the whole sequence demands an originator. Infinite causal 
regress is impossible; you must sooner or later come to a 
full stop. 

The other form of the cosmological argument though more 
cogent, is very Simple. ‘Ex nihilo nihil fit.” There is a world 
of existents. At the very least the Cartesian method of 
systematic doubt leaves you with one irreducible existential 
proposition, “There is a thought”. Now it is held there must 
be some reason why there is anything at all rather than nothing ; 
and some reason why whatever there is has the particular 
form it does. To say it happened so, because it happened so, 
is simply to confess ignorance of why it did happen (ovdev xpjpya 
parnv ylyverar dAAG mdvTa ek Adyou Te Kai im dvdyxns, aS the atheist 
Leucippus put it), and if even the special sciences in the long 
run are to be justifiable, there must be a necessary ground for 
contingent existence. It may be that the task of science is 
primarily descriptive; the classification of groups of particular 
facts and the formulation of laws for their inter-connection, 
but these laws are in the last resort mere caprice, if ultimate 
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necessity is not discoverable. So while science answers the 
“how” of things, philosophy must explain the “why”. There is 
really no more in the cosmological argument in either form 
than the simple assertion, which its exponents hold to be self- 
evident, that there must be some reason why things exist just 
so, rather than not at all or quite differently. 


The thesis that an infinite causal regress is unthinkable 
is bluntly met (as in Kant) by the antithesis, that it is not 
only possible but that it is a finite causal regress stopping 
short at any point which is unthinkable. The idea of an 
infinite series with no final term can be paralleled by examples 
from mathematics. You can go on dividing up an integer to 
infinity. In fact if you call a halt on any pretence of necessity 
you are behaving arbitrarily. So the idea of an infinite series 
in general is unimpeachable. It remains to be seen whether 
in the special case of the causal regress it is legitimate. And 
this is a question which in the long run we cannot decide. 
Your reaction to the proposition that an infinite causal regress 
is conceivable seems in the last resort to be a matter of 
temperament. It is one of these queer propositions which 
seem self-evidently true to some and self-evidently false to 
others. This fact is the irresolvable residuum of the cosmo- 
logical argument. It might almost be called the irrational 
residuum. Restated for the specifically “a contingentia 
mundi” phrasing of the argument, ‘Why is the world so and 
so and not otherwise?” one complete and exhaustive answer 
is—because it is. Again there is aksolutely no necessity for 
there to be only one ultimate causal pattern; there might be 
several. Why should there be only one contingent universe 
and so one necessary ground? This belief in unity whether of 
the causal series or of the universe may perhaps be regarded 
as an esthetic prejudice. It makes the vast assumption that 
over the whole sweep of existence (of which we know an 
infinitesimal fragment) there exists the highest degree of 
mutual implication and necessary connection. It is an 
essentially monistic view of the world. 
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This delusion of the év xai wav run through almost all the 
great metaphysical systems from the unequivocal monism 
of Spinoza to the “monistic” pluralism of Leibniz. Now it 
may be argued that the universe so called is analysable into 
an infinite plurality of atomic facts and entities distinguished 
if you like by the negations of modern logical positivism, all 
singular, positive and contingent. The universe is a huge 
logical construction. We are able to show particular causal 
connections and to explain why A causes B and C causes D, 
etc. But the binding of a whole series into a unity is a 
subjective synthesis. If I have shown you what caused each 
individual particular, are you justified in demanding from 
me a cause of the whole, and a whole moreover which is an 
arbitrary mental unity? If we were acquainted with all the 
detailed particulars in the world from all time we could 
perhaps show the cause of each item. Why must we show a 
cause of the whole inventory? 

The same esthetic prejudice is seen in the idea of the 
one ultimate causal series. Why should there be one ultimate 
causal series? Because of the inter-connectedness of reality. 
But how much of reality do we know? It must be admitted 
that there is neither “a priori” nor empirical reason for 
denying the possibility of a number of distinct causal patterns. 
These may act in correlation with other such patterns 
composed of inter-lacing series, but such correlation is not 
inter-action. In this case, if we deny the validity of the infinite 
regress, we trace back several causal sequences to several 
necessary grounds. If these grounds are really necessary of 
course their number would have to be necessary also. There 
might, therefore, be five necessary existents, five originators 
of five different causal patterns. There seems no reason why these 
necessary beings should merge into one another. And it is 
the case that our total inability to grasp comprehensively the 
schema of the relations between the sum total of existents 
makes it impossible for us to deny the legitimacy of the 
procedure. If this is held to reduce the cosmological argument 
to absurdity, that again will be unfortunate for the cosmo- 
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logical argument. It may then be necessary to replace the 
ideas of necessary, self-subsistent, contingent and dependent 
by a simple logic of existence (as is held, e.g., by J. Anderson). 

Already within the sphere of empirical investigation we 
stumble upon facts which just are. Increasingly is this the 
case in modern logical investigation. The tendency towards 
a serious pluralism is one of the most significant trends in 
contemporary philosuphy. In the past (except by the 
Atomists) plurality was treated virtually as an appearance. 
Or, if held to be real, it was negated by complicated mutual 
implications and connections whether representative (as in 
Leibniz) or direct. The concealed premiss in the advocacy of 
the cosmological argument seems to be the actual existence 
of necessary being. For to many the idea of the world as 
there just because it is there, the idea of an ultimate plurality 
of simple existents, is an adequate account of reality. It 
is noticeable as a fact of common psychological observation 
that most people who are restive in such a situation are those 
who on other grounds believe in a necessary being before they 
formulate this problem. 

The assertion is simply false that if contingent existence 
is just a brute fact, philosophy and even science are impossible, 
_because we have here the chair of the séance floating above 
the table on a cosmic scale. The cosmological argument makes 
an additional assumption to that of the unity of existence. 
It assumes its thorough-going rationality penetrating to the 
remotest corner of reality. This we are told is the faith by 
which: science lives. Remove that faith and science suffocates 
in an alien atmosphere. This rationality cannot only prevail 
within the sphere of finite existence. Surely above all it must 
appear in explanation of the ultimate “why” of all things if 
it is not delusive. 

Does rationality prevail in a superb sweep over all 
things? Zeno surely uncovered the possibility of such 
irrationality with his demonstration in sheer defiance of the 
positive testimony of our senses of the impossibility of 
motion. Grant if you will that his objections to motion have 
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been finally settled. As applied to time they seen unanswer- 
able. Must the Kantian antinomies be transcendental 
illusions? Might they not correspond to actuality as Hegel 
thought, only not be resolvable by the march of the Hegelian 
dialectic. Finally, might not the logical paradoxes which the 
Russellian “theory of types” was designed to solve be possible 
intimations of the paradox of irrationality involved in pushing 
any logical generalisation too far. We are not trying to prove 
that tracts of reality are fundamentally irrational. It is 
enough to suggest the mere possibility. But science and 
philosophy would not then necessarily perish, We know 
empirically that there are large tracts of reality that are 
amenable to rational treatment. These will remain even if 
ultimate synthesis and understanding be impossible. But as 
long as you are faced with the conflict between reason and 
the testimony of the senses, as long as you have the dualism 
of the Parmenidean “way of truth” and “way of opinion”, 
the conflict between rational apriorism and “a posteriori” 
empiricism, you cannot lightly reject the suggestion that 
ultimate aspects of reality may not be amenable to rational 
treatment. 

One further consideration may be noted. It is urged 
that if we must have a necessary being we should make the 
most economical assumption and hold that the universe is 
that necessary being. (This objection also regards the universe 
as other than a logical construction standing for a host of 
atomic facts and entities, treating it as a genuine unity). The 
one necessary ground of this genuine unity is itself. It is 
suggested that if all the facts of the universe were known, its 
necessary existence might be as clearly perceived as the neces- 
sity of a mathematical proposition. Entities as wholes (e.g., any 
figure of solid geometry) have properties which their com- 
ponent parts lack. The concept of necessary being as applied 
to any existent God or the universe we shall criticise in a 
moment. 

It is obvious that all forms of the cosmological argument 
assume that there might be nothing in place of the reality 
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which is empirically discoverable. It is held to be “easier” 
in terms of abstract possibility, for there to be nothing rather 
than something. You can think away everything, and leave a 
void. Nothing is therefore prior to something and is a state 
of balanced equilibrium. Miracle is necessary to fill the void. 
But the severe criticism which Bergson levelled against 
‘Vidée de néant” has to be answered. Nothing cannot be 
susceptible of any predicates at all—therefore not of those 
which are involved in its logical priority to existence or in 
the assumption that the naked conceivability of sheer void is 
greater than the naked conceivability of existence. As 
Parmenides said, “Thou canst not know that which is not, that 
is impossible—nor utter it”. If this is so it is a perfectly fair 
retort to the cosmological argument’s question, why should 
there be a world of existence at all, to reply, why should there 
not be a world of existence? 

4. Important Historical Variant of the Cosmological 
Argument. 

In criticising the various positions of the cosmological 
argument we did not follow Kant at every point. We followed 
him in so far as to maintain the possibility of the infinite 
causal regress. But we made nothing of the criticism which 
the specific Kantian phenomenalism affords. Kant’s restric- 
tion of the category of causation to the world of phenomenal 
experience may be rejected from our point of view as an unfair 
limitation. But before 1770 when his inaugural address at 
K6nigsberg revealed the first inklings of his critical 
philosophy, Kant believed in the ability of the speculative 
reason to afford a demonstration of the being of God. He had 
rejected the ontological argument as a sophism on the valid 
ground that the concept of the “ens realissimum” lacked an 
existential premiss. But (following Aristotelian and 
scholastic models) he also developed an impressive form of the 
cosmological argument. 

The difference between what is logically possible and what 
is logically impossible was, on Kant’s earlier view, determined 
in terms of the mutual “compossibility” of different predicates. 
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(Actually before we go any further, we may note that this 
definition of possibility really vitiates Kant’s whole argument. 
Leibniz before him had defined the possible as that whose 
essence involved no logical contradiction. This definition 
seems to be sound. In spite of all Hegelian denunciations of 
the “unfruitfulness” of naked possibilities which allow such 
- fantastic propositions as that the Sultan might become Pope, 
because he might be converted, etc., in spite of all declarations 
that the possible is the actual and the actual is the necessary, 
the concept of possibility does in fact seem to be limited only 
by what involves a contradiction. In the relevant circum- 
stances it might be logically impossible for the Sultan to 
become Pope. But this would only be the case as long as 
such circumstances existed to provide the necessary implica- 
tion. So the possible is that which intrinsically, as a mere 
concept, does not involve a contradiction. But Leibniz is also 
apparently right in maintaining that for possibility to become 
actuality some other principle must be invoked, his principle 
of sufficient or determining reason. The actual world consists 
of entities and facts whose intrinsic and individually abstract 
possibilities fit in with one another, i.e., are “compossible” in 
the Leibnizian terminology. It will be noticed then that Kant 
has defined the possible as equivalent to the compossible.) 

Now, after wrongly defining possibility, Kant proceeds to 
assert that if there is to be so much as the mere difference 
between the logically possible and the logically impossible, 
there must be predicates, and only the actual has predicates. 
Briefly the possible presupposes the actual. And not only the 
actual but the necessary. For should that actual disappear, 
possibility would disappear with it. The consideration from 
which Kant sets out is “the consideration that in the universe 
itself some combinations of predicates of the same thing .. . 
are possible and some are not’’.t 

Does possibility presuppose actuality and actuality 
therefore a necessary being? It is a fact that Julius Cesar 
was assassinated; and thousands of other historical events are 

1Taylor, op. cit., p. 275. 
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facts. But Caesar and his murderers are dead and history 
has swept on. The past cannot be regarded as a concrete 
thing enjoying substantial existence, for it is not any longer. 
And yet it is a permanent fact that Cesar was murdered. It 
appears necessary therefore to add to the world of being and 
not being another world, the world of factual forms and 
universals. Take the case of universals as relations (to borrow 
Russell’s example). We have the proposition “I am in my 
room”. “It is obvious that I exist and that my room exists, 
but in what sense can ‘in’ be said to exist? Yet obviously the 
word ‘in’ has a meaning; it denotes a relation which holds 
between me and my room. This relation is something, 
although we cannot say that it exists in the same sense in 
which I and my room exist.’”? In the language of Meinong 
relations and facts may be said to “subsist”. It seems as if 
this world of subsistent “abstracta” is essential to philo- 
sophical thought, however reluctant we may be to multiply 
entities beyond necessity. 

Into this realm possibility enters. Abstract possibilities, 
i.e., essences which are not self-contradictory, subsist in this 
world. If the entire world of existence were annihilated, the 
realm of subsistence would remain, because it would still be 
a fact that there had been a world of concrete reality and 
that it had been destroyed, and that such and such events had 
occurred previous to its destruction. Thus possibility does 
not involve the existence of the actual. For us to be there and 
to talk significantly about possibilities, yes. For there to be 
material or compossible possibilities, yes. But for logical 
possibility, this formal world existing apart from but in closest 
relation to actuality, is adequate. But this is the really 
significant criticism of all forms of the cosmological argument. 
The cosmological argument, if valid, establishes an uncon- 
ditionally necessary being as the ground of the contingent 
universe. Now the unconditionally necessary being is that 
being which supports itself. So the “ens necessarium”, 
established “a posteriori” and empirically by the cosmological 

1B. Russell, ‘The Problems of Philosophy”, p. 139. 
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argument, is identified (moral predicates and all) with the 
“ens realissimum” of which the bare concept exists as a mere 
possibility of “a priori” reason. The being whose essence 
involves existence is the necessary being inferred from con- 
tingent existence-—Those who believe that all reasoning is in 
the last resort rationalisation will find interesting material 
for their case at this point. S. Thomas, as we saw, rejected 
the ontological argument because the idea of a being, whose 
essence involved existence, was incomprehensible to us. Only 
one who knew the essence of God as God himself knows it, 
could see how that essence could involve existence. To us, 
unconditional, and that means logical, necessity is a category 
not applicable to matters of fact. Hence there can be no 
being whose non-existence can imply a contradiction. The 
cosmological argument has established the existence of a 
necessary being. But we are obliged to believe that necessary 
being is an impossible concept. 

The point need not be laboured. It is obvious that, as 
Kant showed, the “ens necessarium” of the “a posteriori” 
argument is seen to be the “ens realissimum” of the “a priori” 
argument. Thus our pre-suppositions in the theory of know- 
ledge, as Thomas himself recognised, expose the concept as 
contradictory. 

5. The Teleological Argument. 

In our discussion of this argument, we shall closely follow 
Hume, whose “Dialogues”, in spite of the careless obscurantism 
of text-books of Apologetics, remains the last word on the 
subject. 


All knowledge is born of experience. We are not here 
supporting the extravagances of a radical empiricism, which 
denies entirely the existence of “a priori” principles of know- 
ledge. We agree with the Rationalists so far as to admit 
that the mind in its apprehension of external reality, brings 
with it certain interpretative principles, e.g. self-evident logical 
principles, or if these are regarded as tautological, then such 
as the “instinctive principle of induction” in the Russellian 
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sense, all general interpolative and exterpolative principles. 
Such intuitively self-evident principles are prior to experience 
in the narrow sense. Actual concrete instances may be neces- 
sary for their realisation. But after their certainty has thus 
been grasped, it is seen to be inviolable. Empirical data 
worked upon by the mind employing such principles, issues in 
experience in the wide sense. It is in this sense that we 
use the word “experience” when we say all knowledge is born 
of experience. 


Apart from experience, anything may cause anything else. 
Even if the causal principle could be shown to be “a priori”, 
it would none the less follow, as Kant himself admitted, that 
empirical causal sequences were only discoverable by experi- 
ence. Apart from experience, anything may cause anything 
else. 

Now, if you picked up a watch on a desert island, you 
would surely say that watch was made by a human being. 
Why? Because of the intricate contrivance it displays? No. 
You would say that the watch was made by a man because 
you know that men make watches. Suppose you found a 
perfect quartz crystal on an unclimbed mountain top. Would 
its perfect design induce you to say it was contrived by a 
human mind? But you know by experience that men do not 
make quartz crystals and put them on mountain tops that 
have never been reached. 

Our experience does not include world building. By the 
nature of the case there is only one world. Hence we can 
have no direct inference at all from the effect, i.e. the universe, 
to the cause, i.e. the designer. Apart from experience anything 
might cause anything else. 

It thus becomes clear that if we have any argument left 
at all it is an argument from analogy. Now argument from 
analogy is even in the best of circumstances a dubious business. 
Its probability is frequently small and never precisely deter- 
minable. The difference between the cogency of an inductive 
argument (dealing with identical cases) and an argument by 
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analogy such as the argument from design is expressed by 
Philo in Hume’s “Dialogues”: “After we have experienced the 
circulation of the blood in human creatures, we make no doubt 
that it takes place in Titius and Maevius. But from its 
circulation in frogs and fishes, it is only a . . . presumption, 
though a strong one from analogy that it takes place in men 
and animals. The analogical reasoning is much weaker when 
we infer the circulation of the sap in vegetables from our 
experience that blood circulates in animals”,! and as a matter 
of fact happens to be false. Thus the greater the dissimilarity 
in the cases in which the argument by analogy is used, the 
weaker is its justification. In the argument from design, we 
argue from an effect which is unique, unparalleled in our 
experience, viz. the world, a unique cause, viz. God, still more 
unparalleled in our experience. Can the legitimacy of the 
argument be recognised at all? If it can, is it able to afford 
any more than “a guess, a conjecture, a presumption con- 
cerning a similar cause” ?? Further, the mental world requires 
just as much as the material world. Psychical causation seems 
to be universally experienced. Hence if the arrangement of 
a mental pattern is similar to that of a material pattern it 
appears necessary to postulate a similar cause. The argument 
from design traces the pattern in the material world to an 
ideal pattern in the mind of God. Have we not then begun 
an infinite regress, tracing that ideal pattern back into 
another, and that into yet another, and so on? To avoid this 
consequence, we might be tempted to say that the ideas in 
the Divine Mind fall into order of themselves. In which - 
case, it is surely legitimate to ask why the parts of the material 
universe might not fall into a state of organisation by their 
own nature. How difficult this problem is, may be hard to 
determine. The indefinite regress in the mind of God might 
be overcome by a volitional process of generation from nothing 
which we cannot comprehend. The limit of human compre- 
hension is not the limit of logical conceivability. But what 


1Hume, op. cit., p. 178. 
2 Ibid. 
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is beyond human comprehension has a low initial degree of 
probability. 

We now come to the argument from design itself. The 
argument in its first impression carries with it a considerable 
degree of conviction at least to the unsophisticated mind. 
Thus if you inquire why most of those who believe uncritically 
in God do so, they will point to sunsets and purposive adjust- 
ments and the like and demand to know how these could have 
come about, apart from the operations of a Divine Mind. 
The argument from design is the popular argument and this 
is so because it carries a superficially immediate conviction. 

The argument from design is based upon several groups 
of facts: 

1. The purposive adaptation of means to ends both in the 

organic and inorganic world. 

2. The marvellous organisation of the inanimate world to 
support life on this planet. 

3. The fact that the heavens and the atomic world obey 
simple laws. 

4. The fact that the world is intelligible to us and 
that, e.g., “a priori” mathematical calculations are 
validated with the highest degree of exactitude by the 
motions and position of the heavenly bodies. 

These groups of facts are allegedly sufficient to compel 
acceptance of the assertion, that this amazing degree of pur- 
posive adjustment and intelligibility is the work of a Mind— 
one, moreover, which is similar to ours, in so far as we can 
apprehend its manifestations, though far surpassing it in 
wisdom and power. 

We shall concentrate on the two questions to which the 
others reduce: 

1. Is purposive adjustment always a mental product? 

2. Can the intelligibility of the world and the corres- 
pondence between the world of experience and “a 
priori” principles be accounted for apart from the 
assumption of a Creative Intelligence? 
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In answering the first of these questions, we shall closely fol- 
low Hume’s brilliant argument. Order, purposive adaptation 
are not in themselves any proof of design, except in so far as in 
our experience we have observed that they always proceed 
from design. (The empirical causal principle we have already 
assumed.) Now in the absence of positive experience, order 
and adjustment might just as well proceed from matter as 
from mind. But experience assures us, the theist asserts, that 
mind alone possesses the principle of order. “Throw several 
pieces of steel together without shape or form; they will 
never arrange themselves so as to compose a watch: stone and 
mortar and wood without an architect, never erect a house. 
But the ideas in a human mind, we see, by an unknown 
inexplicable economy, arrange themselves so as to form the 
plan of a watch, or a house.”! But can experience give us 
instances of the activity in nature of a principle of order 
which is not mental? If this is discoverable the whole argu- 
ment is overthrown. “A tree bestows order and organisation 
on that tree which springs from it without knowing the 
order. . . And instances of this kind are even more frequent 
in the world than those of order, which arise from reason and 
contrivance.” ” 


The theist naturally replies to this that the great principle 
of instinctive organisation and vegetative or generative 
“design” is so wonderful that it is itself an evidence for the 
creation of the world by God. But it cannot be proved “a 
priori” that order is only a natural product. Hence if it is 
asserted that because of this great principle of order it is 
possible to infer reason as the author of it, “I may with better 
authority, use the same freedom to push further. this hypothesis 
and infer a divine generation or theogony from this principle 
of reason. I have at least some faint shadow of experience 
which is the utmost that can ever be attained in the present 
subject. Reason in innumerable instances, is observed to arise 
from the principle of generation, and never to arise from any 


1Hume, op. cit., p. 180. 
21bias, ppv LSt, 231; 
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other principle.” ! Finally in our experience ideas are derived 
from real objects; they are “ectypal, not archetypal” (ice. 
“nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu”, even 
if we add with Leibniz “nisi intellectus ipse”). The argument 
from design reverses this order. But thought has no influence on 
matter in our experience except where matter is so conjoined 
with the mind as to have a reciprocal influence upon it. The 
world actually bears just as much resemblance to a plant or 
animal as to a human machine. It is also noteworthy that the 
delicacy of teleological adaptation of such organic members 
as the eye, exceeds anything we can achieve by way of human 
contrivance and as far as we know the perfection is the 
product of “blind” evolution. That purpose is not a mental 
category alone, is the foundation stone of McDougall’s 
purposive psychology. It is an equally fundamental tenet of 
the new American “purposive behaviourism” which, while 
rejecting consciousness as effectively as did the behaviourism 
of Watson, yet escapes his rigid mechanism by admitting 
purpose as a behaviouristic category. 


A further point in connection with the reality of design 
or contrivance is worth noting. We apparently take as marks 
of design or contrivance, organisation, harmonious working 
together of different elements towards the same end, etc. In 
this case if the mark of contrivance is this internal adjust- 
ment of elements the human contrivers are also contrived. 
The architect who designs his house is also designed. Therefore 
if all designers in our experience are themselves designed, 
how can you leap from that universal proposition to the 
conclusion that the Supreme Designer is Himself undesigned ? 
It will be seen that this is in another form the problem of 
how the ideas in the mind of God became ordered as they 
did. It is a further testimony to the fact that not only 
are the proofs of the existence of God logically defective, but 
to our apprehension the idea of God itself appears contra- 
dictory. We have seen how we stumble upon this fact in one 


1Hume, op. cit., p. 222. 
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argument after another. The self-contradiction, then, of the 
entity to be established is paradoxically another source of 
unity in all the proofs besides their undoubted reference to 
the ontological argument in one way or another. If, however, 
to avoid the conclusion that all designers are designed, you 
deny that harmonious working and adaptation of means to 
ends is a mark of design, you have, of course, no reason for 
calling the natural world designed; so no reason for even 
beginning the argument from design.* 

We have still to answer our second question, can the 
intelligibility of the world, and the correspondence between 
the world of experience and “a priori” principles be accounted 
for apart from the assumption of a creative designer? We 
have already had occasion to mention that reality might not 
be intelligible through and through and need not revive the 
point here. It is sufficient that the world is intelligible, 
rational, over a very wide stretch and to a very high degree. 
And this fact requires explanation. The difficulty arises 
chiefly through the preliminary subtraction of the mind from 
reality. For there is not the miracle of correspondence between 
fundamentally discrete entities. The mind is part of reality, 
pervaded through and through with the very stuff of reality. 
The mathematician does not, in his study, work out a series 
of mathematical deductions and find unexpected confirmation 
of them in planetary systems. For that which produced 
both planetary system and mathematician is one, and the 
mother of us all. What would be amazing would be the 
non-correspondence of mind and material reality. We express 
this dependence of the mind on the nature of the real world 
whenever we insist, e.g., that the fundamental logical prin- 
ciples are not primarily “laws of thought” but “laws of 
things”, when we assert that there is a factual world to which 
thought if it is to serve its natural purpose must conform. 
Therefore there is harmony between the mind and between 
the rest of reality as there is harmony between the various 
members of an organism. 


1Cf. John Anderson, ‘Design’; this Journal, Vol. XIII, p. 250. 
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This suggests another reflection. We speak of the wonder 
of the adaptation of the inorganic world to the requirements 
of living things.1 But is the inorganic world adapted to 
the requirements of animate beings or is the situation not 
precisely the opposite? Why does the material world so well 
subserve the interests of life? Because only those species 
which can conform to the inexorable conditions of the environ- 
ment can survive. Innumerable species may indeed have passed 
away. If they were endowed with powers of refiection they 
might have mused thus: “We perceive everywhere throughout 
inorganic matter plain evidence of design. The face of things 
is set inexorably against us, the constitution and contrivance 
of reality works for our destruction. Surely so complete 
a contrivance cannot have spontaneously ordered itself. It 
must be the work of some infinitely malicious author.” We 
look on the structure of the world and to some extent, at 
any rate, approve it because we survive. But perhaps the 
gratitude for our survival ought properly to be directed not 
to a compliant natural order but to our own flexible and 
adaptable constitution. So the mind survives, because, and 
only because, it is so made as to find reality intelligible to 
some extent. 

6. The Ground of the Impossibility of the Knowledge of 
God by Human Reason alone. 

If our analysis in the foregoing pages has been sound we 
have seen the various paths to the knowledge of God peter 
out in desolate ambiguity. This is true of all the paths, that 
of speculative rationalism, of moralism and of mystical-pietism 
alike. Fundamental and irremovable ambiguity is the net 
result of man’s approach to God through these media. 
Philosophy cannot say with any finality that we are on the 
right track or that there is no right track. Theology alone 
speaks categorically on the matter. It remarks curtly “Homo 
peccator non capax ad Verbum Dei”. This is the real ground 
of the impossibility of the knowledge of God by human capacity 
alone. 

1Cf. A. E. Taylor, op. cit. 
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We are not of course unmindful of the deep expediency 
of such a denial of the legitimacy of natural theology. The 
theistic proofs might be worth something but do not as a 
rule seem to cause atheists to lose any sleep. Therefore when 
we tell people that “every reasonable man believes in the 
existence of God” (which we do often explicitly and always 
implicitly whenever we assume that natural theology can lay 
an adequate foundation to support the super-structure of 
revealed Faith) we are in grave danger of being exposed as 
charlatans and frauds, deceivers of the people, by everyone 
whose intelligence and education rise above a certain level. 
We are sick of the humiliating struggle between science and 
theology in which, whenever we dispute with science on its 
own ground, we are always worsted. The vicious ecclesiastical 
denunciation of the theory of organic evolution (while it was 
still doubtful), followed, with bland inconsequence, by a pro- 
fession to discover in it a teleological argument which far 
eclipsed Paley and Butler, when it could not longer be resisted ! 
A struggle which shows how ill it fares with theology every 
time it welcomes the scraps science throws to it, so grateful 
to the physicists for making God’s universe a little more 
habitable for Him and to the biological vitalists for slightly 
discomfiting mechanism. We are, in both struggle and alliance, 
in most serious danger of crashing into ruin our divine super- 
structure with our rotten foundations. Therefore the founda- 
tions of revealed Faith must be of the same materials as the 
super-structure. Therefore we repudiate entirely all 
philosophical, moral and humanistic approaches to the know- 
ledge of God. And this goes for the intuitive self-certainty 
of Cartesianism, the romantic allurement of an Idealistic 
philosophy of religion, the imposing structure of Neo- 
Scholasticism; all are shifting sands upon which theology 
builds at its peril. 

But this procedure, by which the Church escapes “being 
twanged in the face by its own elastic” (Barth) in the collapse 
of its apologetics, could not be justified merely on grounds of 
expediency. Dogmatic theology must take up the attitude 
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of negation to natural theology only on the ground that its 
subject matter demands such a categorical rejection of the 
professed assistance. 

We have already seen that in its highest speculative 
flights, reason seems to over-reach itself and uncover 
antinomies and paradoxes which it is not able to resolve. 
Most significant of all for the Christian believer, is the fact 
that the epistemological dichotomy which we feel rationally 
obliged to maintain renders inconceivable the existence of an 
unconditionally necessary God. To the believer there is only 
one inference. That at some point or other reason is radically 
defective. It is an unpleasant conclusion, but the alternative 
is still more unpleasant to the believer. S. Thomas, who 
raised the problem, evaded either inference. But obviously 
no such evasion is possible. This radical defect in reason, 
which as Christians we have stumbled upon, together with the 
fact that if reason were unimpaired, the rational arguments 
for the existence of God should carry complete conviction, 
instead of having a low and ambiguous degree of probability, 
led up to the theological doctrine of the “corruption of human 
reason” which has taken place as a result of the “Fall”. 

There could be no more complete misunderstanding of 
dogmatic theology than to regard the doctrine of the Fall 
as a piece of primitive speculation now conveniently dis- 
carded, under the pressure of anthropological evidence, in 
favour of an evolutionary view of sin as a diminishing animal 
survival. No one is arguing for a literal acceptance of the 
account of the Fall in the Genesis narratives, or for the exist- 
ence of a temporal and historical pre-lapsarian paradise. What 
we know of man’s emergence from anthropoid stock and his 
early cultural development leaves no room for such literalism. 
But that leaves the doctrine of the Fall untouched. For 
this doctrine is not an historical or genetic account of how 
the world got into this state. It is a description in terms of 
mythology of the actual state of the world. We are fallen men 
in a fallen world. That means concretely that we and the 
world are in a state of inalienable separation from God. This 
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has the consequence that there exists in the world a perpetual 
hiatus between ideal and actuality and that man’s very search 
after God is at the same time a flight from Him (Brunner). 
We repeat: The doctrine of the Fall tells us nothing as to the 
events by which man and the universe got into this state; 
these events are literally pre-historical. For history begins 
within the fallen world. 


The doctrine of the Fall is not undiscoverable by human 
reason. Obviously not! Human reason has not escaped the 
taint of the Fall. It is one of the marks of ‘the Fall that 
men live in bondage and the shadow of death without ever 
properly knowing it. The first consequence of Revelation then 
is man’s realisation of his actual condition before God. Hence 
the knowledge of the Fall is itself the gift of God and that 
knowledge is a necessary preliminary to the knowledge of 
redemption. That is not to say that the idea of the Fall 
conflicts with the facts of human experience as we know it. 
Indeed retrospectively, it may be seen to throw a new light 
upon them. We see confused approaches to such a doctrine in 
all sorts of ways outside the Faith; e.g., in the Marxist analysis 
of a social order which can be depended upon to act with 
the grossest selfishness. The same approach is seen in the 
Freudian doctrine of an unconscious utterly self-centred and 
entirely amoral. But however adequately it fits the facts, the 
hypothesis of the Fall is too improbable to be accepted unless 
it be confirmed in the way we have indicated, i.e. confirmed 
for Faith, of course, for to unbelief its confirmation is one 
degree less probable than the original hypothesis. 


Now the Fall affecting the whole man has impaired his 
reason. But we hasten to add that there is no cause for any 
exaltation of Bergsonian intuitionism over discursive reason. 
It is the whole man that is affected. Therefore his intuition 
also. Intuition is not less but more likely to err. One is 
exceedingly reluctant in these days to engage in any sort 
of polemic against reason. When various brands of feeling 
and intuition are declared to take the place of intellectual 
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examination in settling different ethnological and political 
problems, one feels that no concession should be made to this 
pernicious anti-intellectualism. The Christian doctrine of 
the corruption of reason does not make any concessions to it. 
For one thing, as we have said, it exempts no part of our 
human nature from the ineradicable taint. Secondly, it does 
not teach that reason is totally shattered and worthless. 
Reason within a limited sphere is an effective instrument. 
It is only in its great speculative flight after ultimate truth 
that it breaks down. We are therefore even more concerned 
than Kant to limit the fruitful activity of reason to the world 
of “phenomena”. Within such a phenomenalism it is not only 
permitted but necessary, and can have no substitutes. 


There is no knowledge of God before their eyes; this is 
the judgment upon men in their fallen condition. Thus religion 
does not escape the calamity that has asssailed all things. 
Not positively at any rate. But religion, though impotent to 
do anything to repair the breach between God and man, may 
yet brokenly and with half self-deception testify that such a 
breach does exist. It may, in a measure, in its very insecurity 
and disturbance affirm the insecurity and disturbance in 
which all men dwell. Vaguely like a man remembering a fleet- 
ing dream, it may recall a shadow of the lost knowledge of 
God (“not in entire forgetfulness”) and know that God is 
unknown and men are unsaved. Religion thus becomes a 
terrible thing. “Death is the meaning of religion; for when 
we are pressed to the boundary of reiigion, death pronounces 
the inner calm of simple and harmless relativity to be at an 
end. Religion is not at all to be ‘in tune with the infinite’, or 
to be at ‘peace with oneself’.... Religion is an abyss: it is 
terror. There demons appear (Luther and Dostoevsky). There 
the old enemy of man is strangely near.” 1 The knowledge of 
God possessed by the “natural” man is the knowledge of 
the God of wrath (Luther). 


1Barth, “The Epistle to Romans’, p. 253. For a full account of the 
“meaning” of religion, see this work, ch. VII. 
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7. The knowledge of God through His Revelation.! 

The possibility of the knowledge of God is grounded in 
the sovereignly free and incalculable will of God. It is a 
possibility which is not deducible as a general truth from 
any examination of ourselves as possessing religious instincts 
demanding objective satisfaction, or from the world as con- 
tingent, or as bearing the impress of benevolent design. The 
existence of God does not appear as the last term in a chain of 
rational argument. Much less this Revelation, from abstract 
considerations as to what it is fit and proper for Deity to do. 
We have stated that if there is any knowledge of God at all, 
it is only a blurred reminiscence incapable of conceptual 
formulation (it may be noticed incidentally that such a 
“recollection” is perhaps the truth which underlies the idea 
of the universal knowledge of God mistakenly presented in 
the argument from the “consensus gentium’’). The knowledge 
has therefore all the qualities of the unexpected. Revelation 
comes down “vertically” from above, not to fit nicely into a 
friendly and expectant context, but as a bomb-shell bursting 
all contexts asunder. The Revelation of God is thus possible, 
not because it conforms to any philosophical and religious 
“a prioris”, for actually it cuts ruthlessly across both (“contra 
legem et rationem”: Luther), but because it actually has 
happened. 

Man has heard for God has spoken. Ultimately the know- 
ledge of God is a religious experience. But because religious 
experience is ambiguous to the world and broken before God, 
the possibility of the knowledge of God is never a general 
religious possibility, accessible to all men at all times. But 
to those outside the Church there is no such difference between 
this knowledge and human religious experience. Hence when 
we are confronted with the testimony to the event of Revelation 
there is always the possibility of misunderstanding that event 
as a mere human and historical occurrence and of regarding 
faith as a mere human experience. 


1 This section follows the main argument of Barth’s “Prolegomena to 
Church Dogmatics”’. 
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The Holy Spirit, God Himself, in the Church gives us 
the faith to apprehend Himself in His Revelation. So the 
whole business is circular. Not only has God to go the whole 
way in making knowledge of Himself possible by speaking His 
undiscoverable Word, he has even to give’us ears to hear. We 
are now right up against the wall as we confront the mystery 
of Divine Predestination (If God gives the faith to confess 
Him, why do not all men believe?). We can only assert 
dialectically that God’s election to faith is the work of His 
sovereign freedom, and that somewhere the lines of God’s 
calling and man’s freedom intersect. Both are true: “Ye have 
not chosen me but I have chosen you” and “Whosoever cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out”, for “the Lord is long- 
suffering not willing that any should perish”’.! Luther says: 
“Nam fides ita dicit; Ego credo tibi Deo loquenti. Quid 
loquitur Deus? Impossibilia, mendatia, stulta, infirma, 
absurda, abominanda, haeretica, et diabolica, si rationem 
consulas.” All the impossibility of the knowledge of God 
to human reason and ethics is summed up in this problem. 
But it is at least incidentally pleasant to note that the same 
difficulty faces the natural theologians as far as they are 
orthodox believers. For Romanism has laid it down that 
faith in such dogmatic mysteries as the Trinity is the pure 
gift of God. Romanism faces our difficulty only at a later stage. 
Thus natural theology loses its last prop, that of holding that 
the benevolence of God is impugned if the knowledge of 
Himself is denied to unaided human capacity. One now 
demands of philosophical theology with Kierkegaard: Is your 
idea that of “attaching a demonstration of probability to the 
improbable, to prove that it is probable? but in that case the 
concept is altered; to prove that it is improbable? but in that 
case it is a contradiction to use probability for the purpose”.’ 

What the Neo-Scholastic N. Balthasar describes’ as “l’acte 
de foi divine qui fit depuis toujours le tourment des théologiens 


LJohn XV, 16: John VI, 37: 2 Pet. 111, 9. 

2S. Kierkegaard, ‘‘Philosophical Fragments”, p. 79. 

8 Balthasar, “Le Chrétien peut-il croire de Foi Divine en l’existence de 
Dieu?”’ Revue Néo-Scholastique de Philosophie, Tome 40, 1937. 
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speculatifs’”’, and which we have assumed from the start is now 
seen to be the grim finale whose shadow lies across the whole 
“Faustus-Existence” of natural theology—“exeunt devils with 
Faustus”. 

In faith, divinely granted, human reason is transformed 
to become capable of apprehending the Word of God. Faith 
is thus both human and divine. The insight of faith is 
inexpressible and so far as it is human is still subject to human 
ambiguity. We perhaps need to emphasise that the mystery 
which faith apprehends is a perfectly definite mystery and 
not a vague apprehension of the irrational numinous. Faith 
is not some extra faculty of feeling. It is the activity of the 
whole man assenting to God’s Word. Therefore it involves his 
reason. Perhaps primarily his reason for it is the Word of 
God which man encounters. 


One might point to a parallel, in the world of experi- 
ence, to the perversion and transformation of reason here 
spoken of. It is a familiar truth of psycho-analysis that a 
repressed emotion or wish, acting as a submerged premiss in 
a piece of discursive reasoning, may lead to a conclusion quite 
different from what would result without the repression. That 
is to say, a chain of reasoning might be mere rationalisation. 
It has even been suggested that all reasoning is nothing but 
rationalisation, that not only is the “Unconscious” illogical, 
but the “Ego’s” seeming logicality is a piece of self-deception 
Repressions might cause a man to make deliberate though 
unconscious false inferences as well as causing him to employ 
logical arguments to support a position he had reached in 
spite of them. Sin in like manner would pervert reason. Thus 
in Faith, wherein the consequences of sin are (partially) 
annulled, reason receives again its unbroken form. 


There are two fundamentally different ways in which 
you can approach the Christian assertion that God has inter- 
vened in the course of human history. You can approach 
it as one to whom it is a matter of life and death. Or you 
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can approach it at arm’s length as an academic problem to 
be discussed against a background of probability concepts 
and rules of logical inference, i. as a “spectator”. It is 
recorded of some Jewish intellectuals that they came to Jesus 
on one occasion and said, “Master, we know that you are a 
man of the highest moral integrity and considerable 
intellectual competence. We should like to discuss with you 
certain philosophical oversights and logical deficiencies in your 
system’, and so on. It is also recorded that there was an 
unphilosophical gaoler at Philippi. This man had heard the 
apostles’ preaching and was later with them in an 
embarrassing situation. He said: “What must I do to be 
saved ?” } 

The book of Job is the drama of a man who found the 
agony of life beyond endurance. He was tortured with the 
contradiction between the justice of God and the evil which 
befell the righteous. A philosopher, his mind swept heaven 
and earth searching for the God he could not find. At last God 
Himself spoke to Job out of the whirlwind. Job ceased to be 
a philosopher. He said: “I have heard of Thee by the hearing 
of the ear; but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore I abhor 
myself and repent in dust and ashes.” ? 


1 Acts, XVI, 30. 
2Job, XLII, 5, 6. 
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THE CASTRATION MOTIVE IN A DREAM. 
By R. L. Want. 


Amoncst the grounds on which psychologists are accus- 
tomed to discount the evidence that is brought forward in 
favour of psychoanalyti¢ theory are the following: that the 
evidence adduced consists of cases selected out of a great 
number, that the cases themselves beg the question in that 
they have been provoked by the application of psychoanalytic 
methods, that the evidence is gathered in the observation of 
neurotic patients. 


The following dream may therefore have some interest in 
being as I believe exempt from these three objections. It is a 
dream of my own, a solitary dream recorded during a period 
of two years, and it does not form a part of an analysis. 
Although more or less continuously occupied in psychological 
work, I have no predilections in favour of the “Castration 
Complex”, The dream therefore seems to me of quite unusual 
interest. 


I propose to state the dream and the thoughts that 
occurred to me immediately afterwards as nearly as possible 
exactly as they were originally written down, following these 
with my conclusions. (I have, however, omitted certain 
irrelevant details, as these would only prove tedious to persons 
not accustomed to dream analysis. The full text of the dream 
has been kept.) 


DREAM. 
A road curves by a landscape garden laid out in terraces, and with 
cypresses. It is a cemetery. A tram-line which used to run on further 
terminates beside it. 
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In the left distance are structures resembling ancient tombs, with 
“death-yielding’” dust. On the opposite side of the roadway is an 
open paddock which is also a cemetery, but contains no graves. It is 
fenced with barbed wire, and the gates are shaped out in barbed wire. 

The scene changes to a class-room in which people are present, 
but not seen, except for one man who sits at the end of the room 
reading a newspaper, which is held up to the light of the windows. 
He has an intent expression and is silent. He has a small moustache, 
and is deaf. He is like a land agent, or a villain lawyer from a film. 

There is a white cedar tree in this room, and one also in a room 
adjoining. The silent man issues a sort of challenge. I decide I will 
climb the tree in the other room to play a joke on him. My object 
is to pull off white cedar seeds, but instead I pull off mandarines, 
and some leave behind on the tree a portion of skin along with the 
stem. A young man comes from the other man, and I fling at him 
a number of mandarines. One of these, which breaks, he catches and 
flings back to me, and some of the juice goes into my eye, causing it 
to sting. I think to myself, ‘the joke won’t come off”, and wake with 
a vague feeling of a fear of death. : 

Further light is thrown upon the meaning by the following 


associated memories, which were written down next morning: 


1. When about sixteen years old I was taken by my father 
to the funeral of a young man who had died prematurely. In 
my half-waking state I recalled the words of my father: “Poor 
Chas. Gore!” Then I thought of Rosa Gore, and recalled that 
I was on the wrong scent. The man’s name was not Gore 
but Orr. 

This funeral made a very singular impression on my mind. 
I became gloomy and morbid, and for several days I was 
almost physically ill. I hope never to live through such a 
time again. It was not merely a fear of death, but a fear of 
death as something terrible and the end of everything. 

2. On a previous occasion I had visited a cemetery with 
my mother and father. Father had commented on the comely 
surroundings, saying, “It is not like a cemetery!” The memory 
was afterwards incorrectly identified with the cemetery at 
Gore Hill, which is the location of the dream. There is 
actually a tram terminus at the point in question. 

3. A few days ago we read in the paper of a cemetery 
to. be resumed for use as a park. As the cost of exhumation 
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was so great, it was suggested that the bodies would not be 
moved. The secretary of the Historical Society wrote saying 
that it would support relatives who wished to prevent this 
resumption. 

4. When studying wool I was rather impressed and 
horrified to learn that the germs of “anthrax” could remain 
for years in the soil after an animal is buried. An emotion 
milder than but akin to that provoked by the Orr funeral was 
aroused. (Cf. “death-yielding dust’.) 


5. The man reading was in an attitude unmistakably 
recalling one habitually adopted by my father. He also recalled 
my school housemaster who used to sit in the same position in 
a room resembling that in the dream. For him I, along with 
most of the boys, had a strong affection mingled with fear. 
He was considered very strict. 

6. On the night preceding the dream I had occasion to read 
a small brochure (published by University of London Institute 
of Education, ed. Susan Isaacs) entitled School Reports. On 
the cover is a striking photo of a father looking towards the 
left reading a double-sheeted report, with a son looking over 
his shoulder. 

7. When I was about five years old my father advertised 
for sale a property on which he was living in Glen Innes 
(N.S.W.). My father was led to believe that a certain local land 
agent had “run off” on to another property a prospective buyer 
who had come up from Sydney. My father was much incensed, 
and declared he would “ear-mark” this agent. He carried in 
his pocket an instrument used for “ear-marking” cattle, and 
rightly or wrongly I formed the opinion that he intended to 
use it on the land agent. It is well known that the ear- 
marking of male calves and lambs is accompanied by the 
process of castration. The term “lamb-marking” has become 
a synonym for castration. I was not at that time aware of 
the nature of castration. 

8. About six years after the above incident my father 
showed me a metal instrument that he said was used in the 
castration of horses. This made a considerable impression 
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on me, and though it was at an earlier date, it impressed me 
in a rather similar way to learning of anthrax (memory 4). 

9. My acquaintance with barbed wire has been gained in 
working on fences with my father. This can jag one nastily. 
I have been reproved by him for approaching it in an over- 
cautious manner. 

10. White cedars. These produce a very ample quantity 
of seeds a little smaller in size than acorns. They are covered 
with a whitish wrinkled skin, almost like that of a human 
being. 

11. One of my earliest memories of origins is my mother’s 
statement that children came from dust “blowing along the 
road”. “From dust we came. To dust we must return!” 

12. At the same time as memory 8 we lived in a house 
with a very fine orchard. When I returned home hot from a 
ride or some other expedition my mother would say to me, 
“Go and pick yourself a thorny mandarine”. My mother 
seemed to have an especial affection for the tree in question. 

18. At this age I was at times troubled with sore eyes. 
My mother had some drops that stung very much and which 
she considered very efficacious. 

14. There is a more recent memory associated with the 
road at Gore Hill, and one of which I was much ashamed at 
the time. Coming home on my motor cycle I ran into a little 
dog and he ran yelping into a vacant plot of land. For two 
reasons, my fear of being bitten and my horror of touching 
a wounded animal, I was unable to cope with the situation 
and so continued on my way. I could scarcely bring myself 
to destroy a dog. 

15. I was at that time concerned with an affair of an 
amorous nature, my preoccupation with which was perhaps 
instrumental in causing the accident. 

It is not my intention to attempt an analysis of this dream 
as to do so would involve the introduction of personal details 
and at the same time inferences of a contentious nature. The 
sole purpose of this paper is to call attention to portions of 
the dream which throw light on the nature of castration fear. 


04 * 
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I propose to approach the material in a highly critical manner, 
and not in the manner one would adopt in attempting an 
analysis. 

In the first place I should like to establish whether we 
are entitled to assume that there is in fact a connection 
between the dream and memory 1. On Freudian principles the 
assumption that this memory is connected with the dream 
would be based upon the postulate that memories that arise 
in connection with the dream are part of the dream. We are 
not obliged to accept this postulate. Further evidence of the 
connection is to be found in the substitution of the name 
“Gore” for “Orr”. It is meedless to say that the condensation 
here was quite unconscious. It was only some hours later, 
and in a completely waking state, that it was realised that 
there is in fact a tram terminus resembling that in the dream, 
and entitled Gore Hill. It will be noted also that the con- 
tent of the dream “fear of death” does not arise in connection 
with the cemetery, but in connection with the incident of the 
mandarine at the end of the dream. We have thus to look 
for some connecting link which joins the symbol “cemetery” 
with the symbol “mandarine”, and this I believe is provided 
by the visit to the cemetery with the father in memory 1. It is 
noteworthy that in memory 2 a cemetery is visited with mother 
and father. Memories 1 and 2 taken together seem to con- 
stitute the connecting link between “Cemetery” and 
“Mandarine”. 

Should this argument not be considered satisfactory, 
further evidence is forthcoming. The symbol “death-yielding 
dust” in the first part of the dream has a link with anthrax 
(memory 4) and thus with the emotional content of memory 
1. And here again we have a cross-reference to the end part 
of the dream. My mother informed me that we came from 
dust. The symbol “cemetery” is again linked with the symbol 
“mandarine”, through a memory of my mother. 

The next significant symbol in the dream is that of the 
man “who sits at the end of the room reading a newspaper”. 
Previous argument has established the importance of 
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memory 1, and of the emotion of fear in connection with the 
father. If we are able to show that memory 7 is also con- 
nected with the dream, this will constitute a strong argument 
in favour of the existence in it of a castration fear. 

The association with memory 7, that in which my father 
threatens to “ear-mark” a land agent, is based mainly upon 
the description of the man in the dream as being “like a 
land agent, or a villain lawyer from a film”. The Freudian 
analyst would be disposed to accept this memory on the 
basis of the postulate already mentioned, and also, on an 
established principle of technique, to accept the deafness as 
a symbol of castration. We will however accept neither of 
these points without further evidence. A very singular feature 
is presented by the connection of “deafness” with the reference 
to “ear-marking”, which is contained in the memory. Although 
this connection may be regarded as fairly obvious, I did not 
become aware of it until more than twelve hours after record- 
ing the dream, and some hours at least after the dream and 
the fifteen memories along with it had been written down. 
We must at least admit the possibility of the memory of 
“ear-marking” being a determinant of the “deafness” of the 
dream. 

A very interesting point is that although the man in 
the dream is quite different from my father, the attitude in 
which he sits is definitely connected with my father 
(memory 5). Should this purely subjective impression be 
considered inadmissible, very strong confirmatory evidence is 
afforded by the memory of the father reading the school 
report (memory 6). Further confirmation is afforded by the 
reference to my old housemaster (second part of memory 5). 
The housemaster indeed might be regarded as a sort of inter- 
mediate symbol constituting a ‘connecting link between the 
symbol “land agent” and the symbol “father”. One of the 
time-honoured duties of the housemaster is of course to 
administer the cane! 

The above considerations seem to point emphatically to 
the fact that the figure in the dream is a condensation of my 
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father and the individual upon whom my father was resolved 
to wreak his revenge. 

There are further evidences that point to the belief that 
the dream is connected with fear of the father, and that the 
fear is of a type that the analysts habitually describe as 
castration fear. One of these is the barbed wire, which can 
jag one nastily (memory 9). The establishment of memory 8 
as being connected with the dream would be conclusive. The 
evidence for this is less abundant than might be desired. The 
main link is, through the affective content, with anthrax 
(memory 4). This would in its turn point to the suggestion 
that “anthrax” is a castration symbol. We would then have 
a series of symbols arranged in delicate gradations of increas- 
ing emotional intensity as follows: “ear-marking tool”, 
“castrating tool”, “anthrax”, “death”. 

The last part of the dream, and the part which from the 
point of view of analysis would be the most interesting as 
it contains the most positive impulses, is still to explain. 
Only those elements which confirm inferences already made 
will be noted. 

It is noteworthy that the symbols in this part of the 
dream are more concerned with the mother (memories 12, 13). 
Other memories occur which recall the particular sweetness of 
my association with my mother. The delicacy of the con- 
densations can be noted in that the symbols “mandarines”, 
“stinging eyes”, indicate both the desire for tender solicitude 
and fear. We can remark in this part of the dream the occur- 
rence of two symbolisms of a type on which psychoanalysts 
have already laid considerable stress—the leaving behind of 
part of the skin as the fruit are detached from the tree, and 
the injury to the eyes. These features seem to lend some con- 
firmation to conclusions reached in an earlier part of this 
paper. 

The reference to the anxiety provoked by the injury 
caused to the dog (memory 14) has considerable importance, 
but a consideration of the principles involved would take us 
beyond the scope of the present discussion. 


THE CLINICAL TESTING OF PERSONALITY. 
By P. H. Coox. 


For some years various devices for the testing of intel- 
ligence, such as those associated with the names of Binet, Otis 
and Porteus, have been generally accepted as reliable and valid 
within recognised limits. These instruments for measuring 
intelligence have proved of very great value in the fields of 
education and child guidance. But the development of 
techniques for the testing of the aspect of human activity 
described rather vaguely as “personality” has proved much 
more difficult. In spite of the tremendous amount of research 
done on this subject, particularly in U.S.A., there is as yet no 
satisfactory method of testing and evaluating the qualities 
which are not directly intellectual and to which is applied the 
term “personality”. 

It is obvious that if a satisfactory method for testing 
personality could be established, it would be most useful in 
almost every aspect of child and youth welfare work, and 
would be of particular value in supplementing intelligence 
tests and developmental data in clinical diagnostics. 

According to Arthur E. Traxler,’ there are from four to 
five hundred methods designed for the evaluating of 
personality. 

These can be grouped under the following eight heads: 


(1) Records of uncontrolled observations. 


(2) Rating devices (the necessarily arbitrary rating of 
behaviour characteristics by the psychologist from 
information obtained either from the patient or from 


1 Education Records Bulletin, No. 23, March, 1938. 
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some other source, parent, teacher, probation officer, 
as the case may be). 

(3) Behaviour descriptions. 

(4) Self inventories. 

(5) Tests purporting to utilise life situations. 

(6) Paper and pencil tests of broad traits. 

(7) Free association tests. 

(8) Laboratory techniques. 

When one reviews this list of tests which are asserted to 
test personality, a number of critical questions and objections 
immediately suggest themselves. 

1. The very diversity of approaches in these tests 
indicates that psychologists themselves are not agreed as to 
what they are attempting to test, as to what constitutes 
personality. Can it be adequately described in terms of 
character traits, and if this be so, what are these traits? What 
is their relative importance and relation to each other and to 
the total self, if there be a self? Should personality be 
analysed into behaviour patterns? Can we ignore inner 
attitudes and explain personality simply in terms of external 
social adaptation? 

While these questions remain it would seem necessary to 
avoid pinning one’s faith to any one form of personality 
testing. 

2. Even though it may be quite clear what is being tested 
by the personality test, it may be objected that personality 
not having the relatively constant character of intelligence 
cannot be similarly evaluated. The intelligence quotient gives 
a fairly accurate estimate of intellectual ability and the extent 
to which development may be possible, but a personality 
rating, even if significant at the time of testing, may give 
no index to the future development of the personality. 
Remarkable development and changes in personality even 
during a comparatively short period are phenomena observed 
by everybody. 

Further, the reaction of the examinee in a personality test 
is likely to be influenced to a greater extent than in the 
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intelligence test by such factors as the personality of the 
examiner, the conditions under which the test is conducted, 
and the mood of the moment which may have been produced 
by some unusual and recent experience unknown to the 
examiner. These factors will make accurate diagnosis and 
especially prognosis of personality much more difficult and 
problematic. 

3. Particularly in tests belonging to groups (1), (2) and 
(3) there is the possibility of the unintentional distortion of 
data in recording by the examiner, owing to some early and 
striking impression received, or to the unconscious desire to 
select and emphasise facts which will the most readily fit 
some neat psychological theory. A great deal of imaginative 
psycho-analytical theorising demonstrates how easy it is to 
discover facts to fit almost any theory however improbable. 
There is also, of course, the possibility to be considered of 
both conscious and unconscious distortion of test material by 
the one being examined; consequently disguised personality 
tests are likely to be more reliable than those of which the 
purpose is apparent. 

4. It may also be objected that personality cannot be 
properly understood until there is a great deal more known 
about the nature and influence of the endocrine system upon 
temperament and moods, an objection which serves to remind 
the psychologist that personality cannot be examined in 
abstraction from the psycho-physical constitution which 
carries it. 

Having briefly surveyed the problems concerned with 
personality testing, we shall now examine in some detail one 
of the more recent tests which has attracted a great deal of 
attention, and has been extensively applied with encouraging 
results, viz., the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. The 
Inventory has been developed from material from four 
sources : 

(a) Laird’s C2 Test for Introversion-Extroversion 

(1925). 
(bo) Allport’s A-S Reaction Study (1928). 
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(c) Thurstone’s Neurotic Inventory (1930), which itself 
was based on Woodworth’s Personal Data sheet and 
other sources. 

(d) Bernreuter’s own earlier test for self-efficiency. 

The Inventory consists of 125 questions, which must be 
answered either Yes or No or ?. For example, Can you stand 
criticism without feeling hurt? Do you worry over possible 
misfortunes? The answers are scored upon a scale which 
gives a raw score convertible to a percentile according to 
standards established over various groups by Bernreuter in 
America. 

The important contribution made in this test by 
Bernreuter is that the one inventory is designed to test four 
specific and distinct traits: 

Neurotic tendencies—B1:N scale. 
Self-sufficiency—B2:S scale. 
Introversion-Extroversion—B3: I scale. 
Dominance-Submission—B4: D scale. 

For clinical purposes when time is necessarily limited, the 
devising of a test which examines not simply for one trait, but 
gives a personality profile and this in less than an hour, is 
extremely valuable. 

Of course, it is not suggested that any such test would 
be sufficient in itself, but that it could be useful if taken in 
conjunction with the developmental history and other data 
when these are obtainable. Not only are the results of the test 
of assistance in diagnosis and convenient for clinical records, 
but the actual data gained from the inventory are generally 
significant. By way of illustration, a clinical case tested on 
the Bernreuter Inventory will be given: 

A.B., a young man, 25 years of age, of secondary school 
education, was suffering from an intense dislike of association 
with other people, particularly of the other sex, which made it 
impossible for him to continue in work, or to live a normal 
life. Coupled with these marked misanthropic tendencies, 
there was an acute sense of inferiority and defeat. The 
Bernreuter scores showed: 
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B1:N 100+ 
B2:S 5 
B38:I 98 


B4:D_ 0-, giving a personality profile of a person 
abnormally introverted, with pathological neurotic tendencies 
which inhibited the development and expression of self- 
sufficiency, initiative and independence, clearly an anxiety 
neurotic requiring psycho-therapeutic treatment; and 
accordingly he was admitted to a mental hospital for such 
treatment. 

The Bernreuter Inventory has been subject both to much 
criticism and praise in American journals. Stagner main- 
tained that the scores given by the Inventory are valid, but 
that the B3: I is simply another measure for that tested by the 
B1:N.*. This contention is supported by St. Clair and 
Seegers,? who made a study of 1,162 Bernreuter scores and 
concluded that while Bl: N, B2:S and B4:D measured 
independent traits, B3: I was not a test of a trait sufficiently 
dissimilar to that tested by the B1: N to be of any real value. 

It could be argued that there is a very close relation 
between introversion and neurosis which would account for 
the close correlation between the B1: N and B3:I scores, but 
although this is frequently the case when the neurotic con- 
dition is of the nature of an anxiety neurosis, it does not apply 
to all neurotic formations. 

Laycock® stresses the fact that the Inventory is valuable 
as indicating significant differences between those registering 
percentiles in the top and bottom quarters, which is precisely 
what it is intended for. 

The criticisms of these writers have been borne out in 
the experience of the present writer. 

In 1934 J. C. Flanagan made two additions to the 
Inventory scales with his scores for testing self-confidence 
(F1:C) and Sociability and Non-Sociability (F2:S), but the 


1 Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, March, 1934. 
2Journal of Educational Psychology, October, 1937. 
2 Educational Administration and Supervision, XX, January, 1934. 
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value of these two tests has been strongly and convincingly 
challenged by St. Clair and Seegers. While these investiga- 
tors allowed a degree of validity to the F1:C scale, they 
rightly claimed that it measured an almost identical trait to 
the B1: N scale, and on the other hand, the F2:S scale was 
found to be quite unreliable and not a consistent test of 
sociability or non-sociability, but tending to follow the 
direction of the B2:S scaie.* 


The investigations by St. Clair and Seegers into the 
relation between the F1:C scale and the Bl:N reveal a 
fundamental weakness in the Bernreuter test, a weakness 
made evident in the testing of 100 university students and a 
number of clinical cases by the writer. It would appear from 
an examination of the Inventory and the results obtained by 
it, that Bernreuter has employed a very narrow conception of 
neurotic tendencies, that they are only associated with lack 
of self-confidence and self-assertion, and that by emotional 
instability or neurotic tendencies is really meant the presence 
of characteristics indicating an Adlerian anxiety neurosis. 


It is significant that most of the questions are designed 
to detect these tendencies, as, for example, the typical question 
No. 20: “Do you feel self-conscious in the presence of 
superiors in the academic or business world?” 


There is not a single question likely to reveal the presence 
of sex complexes responsible for neurosis. The only questions 
associated with sex are questions 120 and 124: “Do you feel 
that marriage is essential to your present or future 
happiness?” and “Are you usually considered to be indifferent 
to the other sex?”, surely quite inadequate for testing neurotic 
tendencies. Thus the value of the Inventory would be enhanced 
if it included a number of questions concerned with an 
individual’s relation to his parents, any other members of the 
family, and other persons of both sexes. For while the 
Adlerian emphasis upon social relations with regard to the 
desire for power and self-assertion may be quite well-founded, 


1 Journal of Educational Psychology, April, 1938. 
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the strictly sexual element in the social situation as developed 
by the Freudians cannot be overlooked, in fact it is algo 
fundamental. 


The conception of neurotic tendencies employed in the 
Inventory being an Adlerian one, it is not surprising that 
where there is present in an individual a high degree of self- 
sufficiency (tested by the B2:S scale) and dominance (tested 
by the B4: D scale), there should be a tendency for the degree 
of neurosis formation to be minimised and therefore to some 
extent to be concealed. This proved to be the case in the 
investigations conducted by the writer. In order to provide 
some sort of check of the Bernreuter results of the tests given 
to university students, four independent estimates were 
received from people who knew those examined, and these 
estimates were compared with the test results. In eight cases 
out of a hundred there was a marked difference (approxi- 
mately 50%) between the two evaluations, and in each case 
this was due to a relatively low estimate of neurotic tendencies 
on the Bernreuter scale in conjunction with high B2:S and 
B4:D scores. For example, “D.R.” scored on the Bernreuter 
as follows: B1: N 55, B2: S 88, B4: D 80, the score for neurotic 
tendencies being only average, whereas the four estimates 
given from friends were 90, 90, 80, 80, and the history and 
behaviour of the examinee supported these estimates. Thus 
the very high degree of self-sufficiency and dominance obscured 
the extent of the neurotic tendencies. 

It can be seen then that though the Bernreuter Inventory 
may represent an important advance in the testing of 
personality, particularly by the questionnaire method, it must 
be used with full recognition of its limitations, and before it 
can be regarded as satisfactory there is need for a complete 
revision in order to give it a wider and more reliable basis 
along the lines indicated above. The actual wording of many 
of the questions is also in need of revision in order to remove 
obscurities and ambiguities. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


I. 
LOGIC AND ETHICS. 


By Ruys A. MILLER. 


In his discussion in the last number of this Journal, 
Professor John Anderson claims to have pointed out my 
“extraordinary confusions”, which he considers are merely 
typical of all moralistic theories. I intend, by working on the 
excerpts he quotes, to try to show that my theory is not so 
confused, but only, perhaps unduly, condensed; and then to 
examine his own attitude, the holding of which has made it 
impossible for him to admit the moral phenomena which I 
have tried to explain. 

On p. 56 Anderson quotes my statement that ethics is 
concerned with the good and bad conduct of persons. This 
means that in ethics we study human actions, but not all of 
them. We are concerned only with those which may be 
characterised as good or bad, t.e., which have moral value or 
disvalue. An inquiry as to which actions may have moral 
value shows that purely physical functions like digestion or 
the growth of tissues are not included, and that goodness or 
badness applies only to actions which are within the purposive 
control of the person. 

A further examination of this purposive action then shows 
what I have expressed in the next selection which Anderson 
makes from my article. Purposive action “is the pursuit of 
an end or ideal conceived as being itself valuable”. Thus our 
study of good conduct has been forced to take into considera- 
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tion ends or ideals, elements which, for all that we can yet 
say, may have no intrinsic moral qualities at all. If I act as 
did “the good Samaritan” and relieve distress in another 
person, the relief of hunger and suffering which I have 
accomplished is not a morally valuable end. It is no more 
morally valuable than hunger and pain are morally disvaluable. 
But it has a “goods” or “functional” value. My deliberate 
conduct, on the other hand, which brought the end about, does 
have moral value. Moral value is different from “goods” value 
just because of the differences in the kinds of things which are 
valuable. But just because human purposive action is con- 
cerned often with things that are not themselves human 
purposive actions, ethics is concerned also with phenomena 
whose values are not moral. This does not mean that ethics 
is concerned equally with all valuable things whether moral, 
“goods” or anything else. The subject-matter of ethics remains, 
as I have said, the good or bad actions of persons. But we 
have seen that this cannot be understood without reference 
to a valuable non-moral end of action where that end is 
pursued by the moral action in question. 

I hope this will serve to elucidate the condensed meaning 
in the brief sentences which Anderson quotes on p. 56. It 
should at least make clear the false nature of the dilemma he 
draws from them. It would certainly not be irrelevant to a 
study of “goodness attributed to the actions of persons” to see 
that those actions have “the relation of pursuing”. The having 
of that relation would distinguish those actions of persons 
from other functions, which, because of their non-purposive 
character, could not be the bearers of moral value. 

Admittedly, the extent to which the value of an end of 
action determines the moral value of the action itself is 
difficult to state in general terms. In my article I have said 
this while criticising theories which make that relation one 
of either absolute dependence or of “incommensurability”. The 
difficulty is mostly due to the complexity of the phenomena, 
and to our ignorance about the human characteristics of 
rationality, purposiveness, freedom and the ability of the will 
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to achieve its ends. Anderson admits on p. 55 that “there is 
undoubtedly a field of investigation here”. This being so we 
must face the facts; and when we find that those distinctive — 
things, purposive human actions, when valuable, have that 
distinguishing characteristic we call moral, and that they 
stand in the relation of pursuing to some end which may be 
non-moral, we must do our best to explain them. Anderson’s 
procedure in calling all valuable things, whether the actions of 
persons or not, “goods” of the same kind looks remarkably like 
a refusal to face the complexity of the facts backed up by an 
appeal to logic for justification. 


* 


Because of the importance of logic for Anderson’s ethics 
it might have been expected that he would state its nature 
clearly. But he has left us instead with a typical batch of 
empiricist confusions on the point. 


On p. 59 he says: “I shall contend that it is impossible ‘to 
see the rest of reality through a haze of logic’ because there 
is no ‘rest of reality’, and that logic has no more to do with 
the ‘nature of thought’ than with the nature of anything else.” 
According to this, (1) there is no reality other than logic, 1.e., 
logic is everything and everything is logic; (2) logic “has to do 
with” everything, 7.e., logic is in relation to everything else, 
and there are therefore other real things than logic. Need I 
point out that (1) and (2) are contradictory? 


The first reading can scarcely mean that nothing exists 
but logic (though it seems to state that), for logic would then 
be quite useless as an explanation of anything. Perhaps it 
refers to what Anderson states elsewhere—the claim that 
everything has “logical form”. This “logical form” of both 
thought and things would, on this theory, be simply an 
inescapable characteristic. There would be no meaning in 
Saying we ought to or must be logical. Therefore my ethical 
theories would, like all other theories, be strictly logical, and 
would be quite unable to deal with anything which did not 
have logical form. But my theories, like those of other 
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moralists, deal with purposive action, freedom and ideals. 
How could they do this if these phenomena lacked that logical 
form which is said to be an inescapable characteristic of all 
reality? On this reading of Anderson’s views I should be 
simply unable to think about non-logical phenomena such as 
freedom is said to be. This is borne out by his own admission 
on p. 59 that he might be inclined to say that my attitude to 
ethics is an “unthinking” one. If he were consistent with this 
interpretation of the nature of logic, he would be not merely 
inclined to say it, he would be logically compelled to say it. 
But to say that anyone has an unthinking ethics, or an 
unthought part of ethics, is stating a contradiction in terms. 
Perhaps that is why Anderson recoiled from stating this 
extension of his theory. 

If it be said that in the above paragraph I have used the 
word “logical” ambiguously, and that what Anderson is pro- 
testing against is the falsity of my views, I can only reply 
that I have tried to use it in the same sense as he has when 
he accuses me, not of falsity, but of “illogicality” (pp. 59 and 
65). This accusation could not be made if everything has 
logical form, or else Anderson is using “logical” ambiguously. 

The second meaning of “logic” apparent in Anderson’s 
statement quoted above is that it “has to do with” the nature 
of anything. This is augmentad later in his article. ‘Logic 


has to do with what is thought.” “Logic is concerned ... with 
how things are.” ‘Logic, as the theory of situations in 
general .. .” 


This theory of logic holds, we are told, that “no contrast 
is possible between things as we think them and things as 
they are; the very suggestion that things themselves may exist 
in an unorganised state, or under forms other than those our 
thinking imposes, is one in which, the forms of our thinking are 
already imposed on them”. All that this means is the obvious 
fact that all propositions about reality are about reality in its 
propositional form. Wherever we think about things we do 
so about things in their “thinkable” form. In any other form 
they would be “unthinkable”. 
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While this must be readily admitted, it gives us no reason 
for holding that the “thinkable” is the only form reality may 
have. Do we not also feel things and strive for things? If 
we think about things in their “thinkable” forms, must we not 
say that we feel them and strive for them in their “feelable” 
and “striveable’ forms? The propositional, “thinkable” or 
“speakable” form cannot therefore be held to be the only form 
of existence which things have. 

Moreover, a logical difficulty for Anderson’s theory is 
this. Just as no one can maintain in propositions that there 
is a plane of reality which is not propositional, so no one can 
maintain in propositions that there is not. You cannot deny 
the existence of a thing unless its existence is conceivable. 
But for Anderson a non-propositional plane is inconceivable. 
Its existence is therefore “undeniable”. 

In this aspect of it Anderson’s logic is reminiscent of 
Berkeley’s fallacy. Berkeley pointed out that if there were 
nothing but perceptions esse would simply be identical with 
percipi. But he could not hold that there were nothing but 
perceptions. To do that he would have, as it were, to get 
outside the business of perceiving and have a look for anything 
else. Because on his own principles this was impossible, 
Berkeley’s esse est perctpi remains an unsubstantiated dogma. 

There is a third main implication about logic in the 
quotation I have already made from p. 59 of Anderson’s 
article, and it too finds further support on another page. We 
are told that “logic has no more to do with the nature of 
thought than with the nature of anything else”. Evidently it 
is not a theory arrived at after investigation into any 
particular part of reality. It is concerned with “situations in 
general”. We may well ask on what kind of evidence this 
theory is based. A further ground for asking this question is 
found on p. 61. Anderson says: “On the view of logic here 
indicated it appears that the inquiry into human thinking will 
be subject to logic in the same way as any other special 
inquiry is.” Evidently any special inquiry into any part of 
reality is from the outset subject to conditions indicated by 
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logic, which is not itself the result of any such special inquiry. 
What then is it the result of? What kind of thought was used 
in working out this theory of propositions? If we are told 
that it is propositional thought, that is simply begging the 
whole question, and admitting that this logic, which is a pre- 
supposition of all inquiry, is an unsubstantiated dogma. If 
it is a result of an inquiry into the nature of reality, and it 
has not illegitimately presupposed the propositional nature of 
everything, the thinking process used in the inquiry must be of 
a neutral kind which is truly adequate to all reality and does 
not impose its forms on things. The inquiry by which Anderson 
established his propositional theory of logic must have been 
conducted by an impartial method of thinking which did not 
presuppose its propositional nature. Anything else would 
reduce his logic to a mere “hunch”. The impartial thinking 
which he must be expected to have used to establish his logic, 
I propose to use to establish my ethics. And, of course, 
anyone else can use the same thinking process. 

It is just because I hold that thought is adequate to all 
kinds of reality, that I further hold that it must not be used 
to limit artificially the kinds of reality it can deal with. We 
cannot therefore expect to develop a universal logic of things 
from thought. Thought is neutral just because of its adequacy. 
Differences in the natures of things must therefore be accepted 
and dealt with in a realistic way. 

In this way I have tried to deal with moral phenomena. 
I have not been beguiled by any logical presuppositions into 
striking out whole fields of them before they can be examined, 
and I see no reason, after reading Anderson’s confused 
presentation of his logic, for changing my procedure. 
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II. 
THE STATUS OF LOGIC. 


By JoHN ANDERSON. 


In his criticism of my views on logic, Mr. Rhys Miller 
shows an ingenuity in misunderstanding which is all the more 
remarkable since the chief points at which he finds confusion 
or contradiction in my argument are those in which I had 
adapted it to his own phraseology. Thus, he had said that 
my theory was strikingly similar to Bradley’s in that it 
attempted to see “the rest of reality” through a haze of logic. 
I naturally concluded that by “logic” he here meant the 
subject-matter of logic; but, of course, he and I and everyone 
else also use “logic” to mean the investigation of that subject- 
matter. Now no one denies that there are other things besides 
that investigation, but it is quite another matter to say that 
there are other things besides the subject-matter of logic. That 
is what I have denied; I have maintained that any real thing 
(“part of reality”) is a situation, and that to study it “through 
a haze of logic” is simply to study it as a situation. 

I should add, indeed, that if any moralist or idealist 
thinks there is reality other than the situational, then his 
“logic” will be his theory of what is common to the situational 
and the non-situational, and there will still be no question of 
carrying over logical findings to a field of reality to which they 
do not apply. But I do not think that such a logic can be 
worked out very far; and the doctrine of “kinds” or “spheres” 
of reality seems to me to be a device for not having a logic— 
or, what comes to the same thing, having several “logics”—for 
rejecting in advance (in the interest of certain cherished 
doctrines) the kind of criticism which has been traditionally 
applied, in the name of logic, to all types of scientific inquiry. 

At the same time, the recognition of the existence of false 
views of logic does not in the least imply that there is anything 
outside the logical field. The theorisings in question “come 
under the conditions of existence”’—they take place. But to 
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say, for example, that a belief in freedom takes place is not 
to say that freedom takes place, or that there cannot be an 
argument to show that freedom and taking place are incom- 
patible. If it is contended in this connection that freedom can 
be although it does not take place, the question raised is at 
any rate a logical one and must be argued out as such. But 
if it is contended that any argument to show that something 
cannot be is question-begging, then this is simply flying in the 
face of logic, of what philosophers have been principally con- 
cerned to do since philosophical speculation began. To say 
that a view can be rejected because it is illogical, because it 
wrongly asserts or denies that something is a condition of 
existence, does not justify my particular contentions that it 
is illogical to deny that being caused is such a condition or to 
assert that being spiritual is. But it is the business of a 
philosopher to put forward contentions of this type. 


Over and above the logical discussion of them we can, of 
course, consider the genesis of illogical views. We might argue, 
for instance, that, since people quite commonly know a thing 
without knowing what caused it or what will bring it to an 
end, it is possible to form the conception of the “causeless” or 
the “imperishable”, and we might inquire what objects of 
personal attachment such conceptions serve to “protect”. 
Further, we might meet the contention that a specific thing 
is causeless or imperishable by pointing out what has caused 
it or how similar things have perished. But such special 
arguments will not be of much account while the logical 
question remains unsettled, or when it is denied that there is 
a logical question. It is more to the purpose, as I previously 
remarked, to show, in attacking a doctrine on logical grounds, 
“that the upholder of the doctrine implicitly accepts the 
logical position he is overtly opposing”. In fact, this is the 
general line of philosophical criticism—to show that a theorist 
cannot avoid inconsistencies (e.g., cannot avoid implying the 
physical determination of what he says is not physically 
determined), because he is denying in “discourse” (assertions 
of existence) something on which the possibility of such 
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assertions depends. The theorist who does this is illogical, 
however much he may imagine that he is stating facts. 


This brings me to the question of thought. I did not say 
that logic has to do with what is thought; what I said was 
that this was presumably the position of those who, like 
Miller, supposed logic to have some special connection with 
thought, and that, so much being admitted, it was impossible 
to stop short of the position that logic has to do with what 
is. As far as thinking is concerned, I argued, a general theory 
of situations will apply equally to situations which involve 
thinking and to situations which do not involve thinking. 
But, while we can distinguish such types of situations, we 
cannot distinguish forms of thought from forms of things; 
what are called “forms of thought” can only be what we take 
to be forms of things, and to say that we think things 
propositionally is to say that we take things to be pro- 
positional. Thus the “existence” of the non-propositional, 
which Miller supposes me to be unable to deny, is its pro- 
positional existence, and I have no difficulty in denying that. 
It would be another question if it were denied that we do 
think things propositionally—it would still not be a question 
of distinguishing forms of thought from forms of things—but 
actually what is suggested’ is that there are other regions of 


1This, at least, is the suggestion I took from Miller’s first contribution. 
What he now appears to say is that there is a “neutral thinking’? which 
applies alike to the propositional and the non-propositional. I do not know 
how it can be shown what this neutral thinking is, let alone that it is 
“adequate to all kinds of reality’; but I think it may fairly be said that 
the doctrine of its adequacy is Miller’s ‘logic’. In that case the partial 
thinking of which Bradley and I may be accused will be exhibited not in 
“seeing the rest of reality through a haze of logic’, but in seeing reality 
through a haze of bad logic. And, on this showing, true logical theory 
(with its demonstration that neutral thinking creates no-haze) will still 
be “prior” to ethical theory. It seems to me, indeed, that a doctrine of 
“kinds of reality” is of its nature hazy, and that clarity consists in 
presenting things in their single ‘‘ccommonsense’”’ (spatio-temporal) reality. 
But, in any case, it now appears that Miller’s objection to the viewing of 
ethics through logic was in reality an objection to certain theories of logic 
themselves—which is in accordance with the view I have been maintaining, 
that the question as to “freedom”’ and the like is a logical question, and that 
the “phenomena” I am asked to admit are already charged with a doctrine 
of reality which, for reasons given, I reject. 
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reality than the thinkable, and it is a sufficient answer, though 
not all that can be said on the point, that there can be no 
theory of such regions. 

Berkeley’s position is certainly of some relevance here, 
though one had hoped never again to encounter the ascription 
to him of the contention that esse est percipi. What he says 
is that the esse of “unthinking things” is their percipi, but he 
does most emphatically hold that there are other things than 
the unthinking. His argument is that, since it is impossible 
for anything to be perceived without its being related to 
a mind, we cannot think of it as having an “absolute 
existence”—we must think of it as existing relatively to mind, 
whereas mind, being self-related (the cogito) or existing 
relatively to itself, is absolute. Now the fact is that we do 
think of what we perceive as existing absolutely, viz., 
propositionally; and it is just through his use and abuse of a 
propositional logic that Berkeley can be refuted. It is 
impossible on any principles “to get outside the business of 
perceiving and have a look for” something. But Berkeley’s 
position is refutable, not merely “unsubstantiated”, because 
within that business, t.e., as perceiving beings, we are con- 
cerned all the time with absolute existence and have no 
acquaintance whatever with relative existence. It may, indeed, 
be argued that, failing the recognition of the unambiguous 
copula, philosophy is reduced to an affair of competing 
dogmas, among which we choose the one which presents the 
most pleasing pattern. The way to avoid such decorative 
schemes is to see that thinking and unthinking things (and 
similarly with any other distinguishable classes) have exactly 
the same reality. 

The question of kinds or regions of reality may be 
connected with Miller’s suggestion that, since we feel things 
and strive for things as well as think about them, I ought to 
say that there are “feelable’ and “striveable”’ as well as 
“thinkable”’ forms. I would say here that the thinkable is 
what we can think to be the case or to be actual, and that the 
“feelable”, as what we can “feel” to be the case, will still be 
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the thinkable or cognisable. What we can strive to make 
actual is equally indistinguishable from the thinkable; 
striving is distinguished from mere “tendency” (.e., from the 
fact that an activity will bring about certain results if certain 
obstacles do not crop up) by the anticipation (thinking) of 
those results. Thus, over and above the fact that I oppose the 
view that thinking generates its objects or their forms, 
acceptance of Miller’s division of mental process would not 
involve me in a theory of alternative forms of reality. In 
regard to this division I have argued (Mind as Feeling; this 
journal, June, 1934) that cognition and conation are relations 
which feelings, as events of a certain quality, have to things 
around them. But the point I have to make here is simply that, if 
there is to be any meaning in the supposition that feeling 
and striving might impose forms, these supposedly distinct 
types of mental process must be taken to be of a cognitive 
character (to have objects); and I would suggest that this 
assumption is a regular feature of those psychological theories 
in which such a division is made. If so, we are left with the 
single question of “forms of cognition”’—forms which will 
apply to thinking, feeling and striving themselves, as far as 
we have a theory of them. But, in point of fact, such a theory 
is a theory of them as actual things and relations, not as 
either sources of forms or subject to such sources. 


A few general points may be made regarding the question 
of “evidence” and “presuppositions”. (a) On any view, what- 
ever we can have in the way of a theory of propositions will 
be a theory expressed in propositions, so that, if there be a 
difficulty here, it is not confined to the exponents of a 
propositional logic. (b) I should not argue that we must 
have a theory of logic before we can have any other theory, 
that, e.g., a study of situations in general must precede a 
study of mental situations in particular. But in our 
psychological theory we shall inevitably make assumptions 
as to the nature of situations, and some of these will have to 
be corrected as our theory of logic develops. Thus psychology 
or any other special science is “subject” to logic. (¢) While 
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it is from the problems and controversies of special sciences 
that we are brought to consider the problems of logic, the 
latter appear precisely as problems of what is presupposed in 
inquiry. 

There is thus no question of neutrality or impartiality ; 
but mere advocacy is avoided by an objective specification of 
the logical field (e.g., as spatio-temporal), after which it 
becomes possible to refer to certain theories as “illogical” 
and, in general, to criticise the sciences. This does not mean 
that logic can dictate scientific findings, can say, for example, 
what is the cause of a particular psychological event, even if 
it can say that it is not “spontaneity.” In demonstrating 
“what is common to all things”, logic does not deny their 
peculiarities, but it is specifically opposed to, it cannot be 
“neutral” towards, any doctrine of “kinds of reality”. Such 
a doctrine makes ambiguous and pointless the demand for 
the treatment of things “in a realistic way”. If this demand 
has any force, it can only be because a realistic treatment, 
whether or not this means, as I contend, a spatio-temporal 
treatment of things, at least closes some doors, criticises some 
“categories” out of existence. The demand for the open mind, 
on ethical or any other questions, is a demand for the 
abandonment of logic. 


REVIEWS. 


CuINIcCAL Stupims IN PsycHopaTHOLOGy. By Henry V. Dicks, 
M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P. Edward Arnold & Co., London, 
1939. Price 12s. 6d. 

Forty-six years ago Sigmund Freud published ‘his first 
essay, and this may be said to be the beginning of psycho- 
analysis. From 1893 to 1914 little notice was taken of Freud’s 
work, except by a small circle of Austrian and German 
physicians. During the Great War little was heard of 
psychology except the psychology of hatred as manifested by 
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war propaganda, and this was studied more for its immediate 
practical value than for the additions it might make to scien- 
tific knowledge. 


From 1920 to 1925 the study of psycho-analysis gradually 
spread, and its value as a therapeutic measure was recognised 
but at the same period its tenets were contested with a warmth 
and vituperation that can scarcely be believed by the modern 
student. Psycho-analysis was described as filthy and immoral, 
no one but a sexual maniac would take any interest in it, and 
one of the most eminent physicians in London, when asked 
his opinion of the value of psycho-analysis, said that he would 
rather practise in his consulting room than in a pigsty. 


The change which has occurred in medical and scientific 
opinion is well shown by the book under review. Dr. Dicks 
presupposes that his reader has an intimate knowledge of 
all Freud’s works, including “The Ego and the Id” and 
“Beyond the Pleasure Principle’, and also knows Adler’s 
and Jung’s works. Not only does Dr. Dicks not give an intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with the theory of Psycho-analysis, 
but he considers that a man can no more be a psychiatrist or 
a psychotherapeutist without a knowledge of Freud, Adler 
and Jung than a man can be a physicist without knowing 
Newton’s laws of motion. 

Nevertheless, the author is not a Freudian, pure and 
undefiled. He considers that the work of Adler and Jung is 
complementary to and, as it were, another facet of psycho- 
therapy. He even goes the length of saying that: “Hysteria 
can arise without a sexual basis, but the majority of hysterics 
do have one.” 

His book is a series of cases illustrating various types 
of the psychoneuroses, sexual perversion, and drug addiction. 
and may be shortly described as the application of psycho- 
analysis tempered by common sense. The cases are well 
chosen, clearly explained, and shed much light on the 
psychology and treatment of these obscure, but by no means 
rare, diseases. Dr. Dicks’s chapter on drug addictions, 
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alcoholism and morphinism is particularly valuable, and he 
shows his broadmindedness by recommending hypnotism in 
suitable cases. 

“Clinical Studies in Psychopathology” is a book which will 
be valuable to the psychologist as well as to the practising 
physician. There he finds the practical application of many 
of his psychological theories, but it is advisable for him to 
have a thorough knowledge of psycho-analysis before he 
reads it. 

JouHN K. Anry. 


THe NINETEEN TuHirty EicHtT MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEAR- 
BooK. Edited by Oscar K. Buros; School of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick. Pp. 415. Price $3.00. 


To say that this publication has brought up to date 
Buros’s earlier series of “Educational, Psychological and Per- 
sonality Tests” from 1933 to 1936 would in itself be a great 
compliment to its editor and co-operating reviewers. But it 
would still do a gross injustice to the “Yearbook”. For the 
present work has been so greatly extended in scope as to be 
practically an entirely new publication. 

In 1935 the School of Education of Rutgers University 
initiated, under the direction of Oscar K. Buros, a completely 
new service to test users. In that year was published a 
Bibliography of Educational, Psychological and Personality 
Tests published during 1933 and 1934. At this early stage 
there was no attempt to criticise and evaluate the tests listed. 
The edition of 1987 listed tests of 1936, and also introduced 
several new features. A measurement-books bibliography and 
a book-review-excerpt section were the chief of these, though 
the directories and indexes have proved to be of considerable 
value. The “Nineteen Thirty Eight Mental Measurements 
Yearbook” has not only continued these features, but has sur- 
passed all expectation in the execution of them and in the 
enormous extension of their scope. In the present volume not 
only are review excerpts presented for 240 mental measure- 
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ments books, but a similar section for 210 books on research 
and statistical methodology in all fields has been introduced. 
“Review excerpts from 185 journals in English-speaking 
countries are presented to assist ‘Yearbook’ readers in making 
selections from among the numerous books being currently 
published in these fields.” That alone is a contribution worthy 
of highest admiration. And yet in addition Buros has been 
able to secure the co-operation of 145 contributing experts 
who have provided original reviews and evaluations of some 
312 tests which on his previous plan would have been listed 
only. And again directories and indexes are very well executed 
as, indeed, is the whole work. 


In reviewing “Educational, Psychological and Personality 
Tests of 1936” in this journal of April last year the present 
writer acclaimed that publication a great boon to the reader 
and research worker “whom distance prevents from examining 
books before purchase”. The new “Yearbook” is a still greater 
boon, has made itself, in fact, very nearly indispensable. Now 
there is made available, before purchase, a critical evaluation 
not only of measurement books, but also of research books 
in general, and even of the published tests. We await the 
gift of some such service as this in the many other branches 
of Psychological and Research study. The School of Education 
of Rutgers University has pointed a way which none should 
be ashamed to tread; though many will quake at the mere 
contemplation of the organisation involved. 


Nor does Buros intend that organisation and utility 
should be the only contributions of the “Yearbook”. We 
trust it is with good reason that he entertains the hope that, 
by the publication of critical test reviews, test authors and 
test publishers will be stimulated to produce fewer and better 
tests. There can be no doubt that in this way the “Yearbook” 
should make a constructive contribution. And perhaps not 
only test authors will be affected. It may be that the collation 
of book reviews and the publication, side by side, of numerous 
excerpts will awaken a professional pride among book 
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reviewers. Should this be so the Mental Measurements Year- 
book will have made yet another positive contribution to the 
science of mental measurement. 


Australian readers will probably experience some slight 
disappointment as they realise that a bibliography of tests 
which purports to include “practically all pencil and paper 
tests published as separates in the United States and the 
British Empire”, does not include a single contribution from 
Australia. It may be that our feeling should be that of guilt 
rather than disappointment. In truth, Australia has con- 
tributed comparatively little in the field of mental measure- 
ment. But still one can find contributions well worth con- 
sideration not only in this country, but beyond its shores. 
The Australian Council for Educational Research has pub- 
lished, from time to time, a number of tests both of scholastic 
attainments and of intelligence. One thinks particularly of 
the A.C.E.R. non-verbal test of intelligence; and the re- 
standardisation of the Otis tests—Intermediate and Higher— 
both admirably explained by G. A. McIntyre in “The 
Standardisation of Intelligence Tests in Australia”. There are, 
too, a Spelling test, a Reading test and a Chemistry test, none 
of which falls within the chronological scope of the present 
“Yearbook”, but all of which have been published since Buros 
began his series of bibliographies. 


Though the Australian contribution has not been great, it 
has been sound. It has inevitably presented something of 
general worth, something warranting the consideration and 
criticism of all concerned in the work of mental measurement. 


Australian researchers, in particular, should be warned 
that though they will find a mine of invaluable information 
in Buros’s “Yearbook of Mental Measurements”, that informa- 
tion is not, for them at least, absolutely complete. Perhaps 
it is with insular conceit that one hopes to see future ‘“Year- 
books” emibrace the Australian and New Zealand contribution. 


Cc. A. Gtss. 
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Mosres AND MonotueisM. By Sigmund Freud. The Hogarth 
Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1939. Pp. 216. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

“Moses AND Monotueism” is very largely a historical 
inquiry which attempts to show that Moses was an Egyptian, 
and then to work out the implications of this hypothesis for 
Jewish history and the development of monotheism in 
particular. One of the most important questions which 
emerges from it is the relevance of psycho-analysis to 
historical investigations and, especially, the relation of psycho- 
analysis to other investigations in the same field. For, while 
it would be quite inaccurate to regard Freud as indifferent to 
studies of a non-analytic kind, he is certain to be accused of 
choosing his authorities with insufficient care and of con- 
tinuing to make use of them (as in the case of Robertson 
Smith) when their co-workers regard their conclusions as 
thoroughly exploded. The extent to which these criticisms are 
justified cannot be properly estimated by those who, like the 
reviewer, have not a detailed knowledge of the matters under 
consideration, but at least it can be pointed out that there are 
two different procedures which should not be confused. On 
the first procedure, having come independently (by analytic 
means) to a certain conclusion, Freud looks around to find if 
anyone else (approaching the matter from a different 
direction) has come to the same conclusion. Then, if such an 
agreement can be discovered, he rightly feels his conclusion 
strengthened, and anyone who opposes it has to deal both with 
the Freudian arguments and those put forward by the other 
investigator. Or, even when it is not a matter of argument, 
if Freud on arriving at an unexpected and unconventional 
conclusion can show that other people have treated that con- 
clusion as a matter of fact (even where they could not prove 
it), then such a discovery, while it has no special logical force, 
will nevertheless assist the reader in accepting Freud’s con- 
clusion by removing its unfamiliarity. On the second 
procedure, however, when it is not a matter of finding 
confirmation but of employing someone else’s conclusion as a 
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means of arriving at a position which Freud could not 
independently derive, then clearly any well-founded criticism 
of that conclusion destroys the whole force of the argument; 
and his absolute reliance upon a theory which is, one gathers, 
subject to severe criticism makes it difficult to estimate the 
force of Freud’s general argument in “Moses and Monotheism”. 

He begins indeed safely enough with the assertion that 
Moses is an Egyptian, not a Jewish, name, and proceeds with 
an argument which, he says, “will impress only the minority 
of readers familiar with analytic reasoning and able to 
appreciate its conclusions” (p. 15), but which will certainly 
be of interest to that minority. First of all assimilating the 
Moses story to the general type—the myth of the birth of a 
hero worked out by Otto Rank—he points to a peculiar dis- 
crepancy between that story and the general formula. In the 
general formula, the hero is supposed to be born of noble 
parents, abandoned by them and educated by a humbler family, 
the purpose of the myth being to explain away the real 
(humble) origin of the hero. In the Moses story, however, it 
is from a humble family that Moses is supposed to derive, and 
it is by a noble family that he is nurtured, and this divergence, 
Freud argues, is only explicable as an attempt to deny the 
real (Egyptian) origin of the hero, and to give to him Jewish 
origins. Now, this is the sort of suggestion which the psycho- 
analyst might well offer to the historian for further considera- 
tion; it could not be regarded as a proof of Moses’s origin both 
because the assimilation (by analogy) might well be 
questioned and because it is difficult, in the case of events so 
remote, to argue with confidence that there is only one possible 
motive for such a reversal. 

Freud was, he says, at first inclined to leave the matter 
there, as a suggestion, but the consequences which unfolded 
when Jewish history was considered in this light proved too 
beguiling, even though, he says, “to my critical faculties, this 
treatise, proceeding from a study of the man Moses, seems like 
a dancer balancing on one toe” (p. 95). He goes on to connect 
Moses with the Pharaoh Ikhnaton (Amenhotep III), who, in 
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a brief and troubled region, endeavoured to enforce the 
worship of a single god Aton upon the Egyptian peoples, 
forbidding magic and sorcery, saying nothing of immortality, 
and inculcating ethical precepts. Moses, he contends, in the 
Interregnum which occurred soon after Ikhnaton’s death, 
placed himself at the head of the Jewish tribes and, full of 
schemes for a new monotheistic Empire, led the Jews out of 
Egypt. This account, Freud considers, must be prepared to 
face up to criticism from historians and, in particular, he 
considers it necessary somehow to reconcile it with the theories 
of E. Meyer. Meyer had argued that the new religion adopted 
by the Jews was taken-over by them not in Egypt, but at 
Meribat-Quade’, in country to the south of Palestine, and that 
it was nothing more than the worship of a volcano-god, Jahve, 
derived from the Midianite Arabs. Freud naturally feels con- 
cerned with this account of the matter because Jahve is quite 
clearly a volcano-god (a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night), and yet Freud cannot admit that Moses was a 
Midianite priest, who knew nothing of Egypt. 


It is here that he introduces Sellin’s hypothesis without 
which his argument could make no further progress, viz., that 
Moses was murdered by the Jews whom he led out of Egypt. 
He then argues that what happened at Meribat-QuadeS was 
a compromise between the supporters of Moses and the other 
Jewish tribes with which those returning from Egypt had 
joined. By this time (Freud is forced to assume a century 
to have elapsed between the Exodus and Meribat-Quade’) the 
Jews had repented of their murder of Moses and elevated him 
to the position of hero. While prepared to grant, then, that 
it was Jahve who had led them out of Egypt and not Moses, 
they insisted that it was to Moses, not to any Midianite, that 
the credit for bestowing on them the new religion was due. 
“Some compensation”, Freud writes, “was due to him and it 
was given by transposing Moses to Quades’ and putting him 
in the place of the Midianite priest. . . This is how he became 
one with the person who later established a religion, the 
son-in-law of the Midianite Jethro, the man to whom he lent 
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his name Moses” (p. 66). Whatever we may think of this 
reconstruction, certainly the supporting argument which is 
introduced is, from Freud, amazing. “We know nothing 
personal”, he says, “about this other Moses . . . except 
possibly from clues provided by the contradictions to be found 
in the Bible in the characterisation of Moses. He is often 
enough described as masterful, hot-tempered, even violent, and 
yet it is also said of him that he was the most patient and 
sweet-tempered of all men. It is clear that the latter qualities 
would have been of no use to the Egyptian Moses who planned 
such great and difficult projects for his people. Perhaps they 
belonged to the other, the Midianite. I think we are justified 
in separating the two persons from each other” (p. 67). Grant- 
ing that this argument is not supposed to prove the duality of 
Moses, it is yet the sort of comment which psycho-analysis 
might help the historian to guard against. Freud’s theory 
that Moses appeared as a father to his people, and, in fact, 
his whole account of the Jewish reaction to him, implies an 
ambivalent attitude on the part of the Jews so that these 
“contradictions” are exactly what we should expect to find. 
Altogether, while a bare summary does not do the Freudian 
theory full justice, the reconciliation between the Freudian 
and Meyer’s theory of Moses seems to the reviewer a forced 
one, although its being so would not by itself imply that Moses 
was pot an Egyptian. 

Freud himself tries to answer one objection that is sure 
to be raised, that he accepts and rejects the Biblical account 
of Moses simply as it suits his purpose. Freud argues that 
“this is the only way to treat material whose trustworthiness— 
as we know for certain—was seriously damaged by the 
influence of distorting motives. Some justification will be 
forthcoming later, it is hoped, when we have unearthed those 
secret motives” (p. 45 n.). We have here the general difficulty 
which confronts anyone applying psycho-analysis to a docu- 
ment, that we have to discover from the document alone both 
that it is a distortion and that this distortion proceeds from 
certain motives. The general possibility of doing this (where 
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there is no evidence of motive independent of the document) 
depends upon the assimilation of the document to a certain 
general type, and finally to a type of dream which appears in 
patients whose motives can be independently investigated and 
whose history is already known. Now clearly the difficulty 
of this task becomes great when the motives to be discovered 
are of a very special kind, and not of the sort which commonly 
appear in a consulting room, as would seem to be the case 
in connection with the means to be taken for concealing the 
murder of a leader. Here Freud argues that the possibility 
of making such a deduction depends upon the fact that the 
concealment can never bé complete. “That is why in so many 
textual distortions we may count on finding the suppressed 
and abnegated material hidden away somewhere, though in an 
altered shape and torn out of its original connection” (p. 70). 
Thus again we are driven back upon Sellin, who tried to show 
that the murder of Moses is admitted in the book of Hosea 
and, unless Sellin is correct, we can have no evidence of the 
motives which were responsible for the distortion of the 
Biblical story, no way of distinguishing what is included as 
an attempt to contradict the truth from the truth itself. The 
conjectures of Sellin are not, then, a verification of Freud’s 
theory, but a hypothesis essential to it and a hypothesis which 
relies entirely on considerations of a textual kind. 

In Part III we come back to more familiar ground. Here 
there are two sections, but they are not entirely independent, 
being, in fact, two drafts of much the same material. This 
peculiar structure (which has its source in his exile from 
Vienna) does not make it any easier to summarise the course 
of Freud’s argument, but his principal concern is to give an 
account of the special characteristics of the Jewish race (and 
especially the strength of its attachment to monotheism) by 
reference to the theory he has so far developed. Jewish 
monotheism, he argues, cannot be explained as a natural 
cultural development, or as a fruit of special religious genius 
(for these are not explanations at all); it must derive from 
the religion which Moses brought with him out of Egypt, and 
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this in spite of the fact that the Mosaic religion was at first 
abandoned with the murder of Moses. It remained as a 
tradition, kept alive by the succession of great prophets, until 
finally it reappeared as the official religion of the Jewish 
people. This reappearance, Freud considers, involves “some- 
thing in the ignorant mass of the people akin to this knowledge 
on the part of the few, which comes forward to meet it as 
soon as it is uttered” (p. 151), so that we have here an example 
of the transmitted memories on which he relies so much in his 
further argument. 


For, in accordance with “Totem and Taboo”, he goes on to 
argue that a tradition of this kind, of a primal murder of the 
tribal father by his sons, underlies monotheism in general. 
Temporarily forgotten, like the early traumatic experiences 
of the neurotic, it finally recurs as a neurosis (monotheistic 
religion). The Jews had a double trauma, for not only did 
they share the original sin (the murder of the tribal father) 
with the rest of mankind, but they had murdered their father 
again in the person of Moses. From this double guilt emerged 
the figure of Christ, the son whose sacrifice was to remove 
the guilt from mankind; but this sacrifice the Jews themselves 
refuse to admit. From this source largely derives the hostility 
they experience, for they have refused to admit the killing of 
the father, and must suffer hatred for this refusal. Christians, 
on the contrary, by recognising the necessity for atonement, 
have implicitly admitted their crime, and feel purified from 
it. To this unconscious motive (accentuated by opposition to 
circumcision) Freud traces the persecution of the Jews. Their 
strength and feeling of superiority also derives more directly 
from Moses; they feel themselves “the chosen people” because 
Moses selected them to accompany him out of Egypt, they feel 
their spiritual superiority because they renounced graven 
images and accepted a divinely inspired moral law from him. 
This is, naturally, a subject with which Freud is deeply con- 
cerned, too deeply, perhaps, and with too divided an allegiance 
for the issues to be quite clearly presented. 
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We can rather say, in fact, that Freud has brought to 
notice issues of the first importance than that he has dealt 
with them in any final way. His reconstruction of primitive 
society as a basis for religion is bound to be plausible only to 
those who are prepared to accept theories of inherited memory 
traces (apart from any other objections there might be to it), 
but those of us who cannot follow him in this respect may yet 
recognise that he is wrestling with fundamental questions. 
The importance of myth for history has far too long been 
neglected; if we cannot expect to find in the study of myth the 
clarity and certainty which appeal to the historian, we are 
not absolved from undertaking the task, and we can recognise 
the value of Freud’s pioneering work even if we cannot follow 
it in detail. 

J. PASSMORE. 


PsycHoLocy IN OuTiingE. By A. H. Martin. Dymock’s Book 
Arcade, Sydney, 1939. Pp. 127. Price 7s. 6d. 


Tuis publication is in the form of loose leaves. It is 
mainly intended as lecture notes for the use of students at 
the University of Sydney. For beginners it has the great 
advantage of providing the essential definitions and facts 
needed for more extensive readings on the many subjects that 
lie within the province of psychological studies. The pos- 
sibility of interleaving the printed pages should encourage 
the individual students to supplement the fundamental data 
with abstracts from other books and their own critical notes. 
Like all text-books, this publication will enable the student 
to prepare for his examination with a minimum of effort and 
understanding. In this lies a great danger, that of fostering 
in the university student the continuance of the high school 
attitude towards learning, viz., of superficially assimilating 
infallible text-books for the purpose of reproduction at an 
examination. The loose-leaf arrangement of this book should 
at least stimulate students to outgrow this infantile attitude 
and critically examine the differing points of view and form 
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their own considered and consistent opinion. In psychology 
less than in any other science can facts stand by themselves 
apart from all philosophical theory, and nowhere does narrow 
dogmatism and popularisation offer greater pitfalls than in 
psychology. Leaving aside the subjects of a _ specific 
philosophical psychology which investigates the ultimate 
nature of mind, one must doubt the possibility of organising 
into a consistent system what seem compatible features drawn 
from incompatible psychological theories. The result is mostly 
a syncretic aggregation of irreconcilable parts. 

The procedure in this outline is frankly eclectic. “By 
accepting and bringing together the doctrines of all schools 
as contributions to the whole science and harmonising and 
reconciling as far as possible rather than emphasising 
differences of doctrines, one should arrive at a philosophy of 
the subject” (p. 126). Experimental facts supplied by any 
honest investigator will be accepted by all schools. But facts 
are not scientific facts until they are given meaning by being 
fitted into an intelligible and consistent system. Pavlov’s 
facts of the conditioned reflex are readily admitted by all 
psychologists. Yet the interpretation will irreconcilably differ 
because of the philosophical background, which, unhappily, 
few psychologists care to analyse. McDougall cannot 
incorporate into his hormic theory Ward’s view of the nature 
of feeling without exploding his whole theory. Dr. Martin, 
with Ward and most experimental psychologists since Wundt, 
regards feeling as “the evaluation of all cognitive experiences 

. that subjective estimate of an experience which leads 
on appetitively or aversively”. If the author admits feeling 
as that which makes an animal capable of spontaneous 
behaviour, as the central aspect of mental life logically prior 
to conation, it seems impossible to justify his acceptance of 
McDougall’s hormic theory of a multiplicity of instincts in 
man (pp. 33-37). In that case these instincts, considered as 
separate forces, are nothing but a superfluous Inxury of 
determinants of behaviour. It is hardly correct to speak of 
one theory of English psychologists (p. 118) in regard to the 
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nature of emotion. With the exception of Ward, who con- 
sistently regards feeling as intermediary between cognition 
and conation, and McDougall, who consistently regards it as 
result of the instinctive push and conation, most others have 
tried to reconcile these two irreconcilable points of view. The 
assumption that instinct implies an inborn cognition of a 
situation never individually experienced (p. 30) is of little 
help. Besides being merely a principle ad hoc, it does not solve 
the problem: it only shifts it from the present individual to 
individuals of previous generations, and at that remote stage 
the hormic theory will not apply. If with McDougall 
we define emotion from the psychological aspect as 
the experience of the instinctive tendencies switched 
on by innate cognition, we shall have a _ multitude 
of emotions corresponding to the multitude of instincts 
(pp. 29-42), even though there is no specific motor response 
correlated with each instinct and corresponding emotion. On 
the other hand, if we admit that a human being acts spon- 
taneously because he has the ability to feel, all tendencies and 
_ emotions are best considered as gradual differentiations of the 
primitive attraction and repulsion through increasing 
experience. Woodworth will probably not agree with being 
classed as a hormic psychologist (p. 125), except in so far as he 
is not a behaviourist. — 

In the problem of perception it is equally difficult to 
reconcile the “meaning” of the associationist with that of the 
Gestalt School. An associationist will subscribe to the pro- 
position, that “meaning may be regarded as an implicit 
factor . . . cognition of a definite situation as a whole” 
(p. 93). The Gestalt psychologist maintains that in all 
primary perception the meaning is explicitly perceived, i.e., 
the whole is perceived as an integration of related parts, 
instead of the parts being perceived individually and then 
somehow becoming related. In secondary perception, of 
course, the factor of learning applies as in any other field. 

The use of the terms “explicit, implicit” helps us verbally 
over many a hurdle. But like the terms instinct, emergence, 
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creative synthesis, they do not add anything to our under- 
standing of the problems. They appear to be little more than 
high sounding labels for unsolved and shelved problems. They 
are dangerous, because they suggest a solution where there is 
none. The evolution of senses from a primitive sense of touch 
(p. 92) has a place in anatomy, but what is its meaning in 
psychology? One may say that sight was implicit or 
potential in the sense of touch and rest content with a word. 

The psychology of thinking is the most difficult of subjects 
and least amenable to experimentation, unless with Watson 
we reduce it to sub-vocal movements or with associationists 
consider it a mere stream of interacting ideas or images. At 
the root of the whole matter lies the psychological factor 
which makes judgment possible, i.e., that which accounts not 
only for the fact that we see two and two as four, but also 
for the fact that we know that two and two is four. Dr. 
Martin makes a brave attempt to account for the psychological 
nature of thought, concept and reasoning (pp. 99-106). It is 
fairly obvious on analysis that what distinguishes thought in 
the strict sense of the term from an image or train of images 
cannot itself be an image, and that therefore thought is 
essentially imageless. But it would be difficult to justify the 
assertion (p. 99) that “experimental evidence affords 
numerous examples of imageless thinking’, i.e., that the 
thought of a given individual is not accompanied by any 
imagery at all. The terms “implicit, explicit” do not help to 
clear the problems. The plausibility of associationism rests 
on the implicit assumption that to have percepts or images 
is the same as to know that we have them. Gestalt psycho- 
logists have shown that chicks react to the perception of the 
interrelation of parts in a situation and not to the parts 
perceived as separate elements. In this sense chicks may be 
said to have insight, i.e., they perceive the orderly arrange- 
ment of interrelated parts. In so far they perceive the meaning 
of a situation, but we need not credit them with the power of 
knowing that there are separate parts and that they are thus 
related. According to the author they “show a decided 
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cognition of relations or the existence of insight. This is 
essentially the factor which is operative in what is technically 
styled intelligence, but this latter process is explicit through 
ideas” (p. 53). The use of the term idea should be forbidden in 
psychology. Surely, the perception of the relation by the 
chicks must be explicit, or clearly presented, since it is the 
perception of the relation that determines their behaviour. 
On the contrary it may be maintained that the chicks only 
implicitly perceive the separate parts, since they see them only 
in their relation to one another. In truth, the terms “explicit, 
implicit” are logical, not psychological, terms. They can be 
applied to what is directly or indirectly stated in a pro- 
position. In behaviouristic terminology, ‘implicit response’ is 
synonymous with covert response. Such a response is some 
deep-seated change observable only with instrumental aid. In 
this case there is nothing implicit or explicit about the 
response itself. The response just exists, like an overt 
response, but as long as it cannot be observed no statement 
can be made about its existence. The proposition that the 
perception of relation becomes explicit through ideas can mean 
only that the individual perceptually impressed by a relation 
becomes aware that he is so impressed, i.e., he knows that the 
relation exists. Then the intellectual act does not consist in 
the mere perception of the relation, but in the observation or 
cognition of the relation. Therefore, an act is intelligent in 
the narrow sense of the term, because it is cognitive or con- 
scious or, in Spearman’s terminology, because the individual 
apprehends his own experience. This would then be the 
essential factor in intelligent thought, but efficiency in intel- 
lectual activities depends on many other factors as well. In 
an attempt to justify the theory of psychological evolution, 
one may assume that lower animals implicitly or potentially 
have such cognition and that it becomes actual or explicit 
at higher levels of organisation. These terms, however, are 
but labels indicating, not solving, the problems. 


P. M. BacHevarp. 
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Causal Knowledge: J. W. A. Hickson. The Rationalistic Element in 
Kant’s Doctrine of Fact: Alden O. Weber. Vol. XLVIII. No. 1, 
January, 1939. Philosophy in France, 1937-1938: D. Parodi. Quality 
and Quantity in Valuation: Ray Lepley. The Problem of a Funda- 
mental Science: Ernst Harms. No. 2, March. Three Windows into 
Reality: Ralph Tyler Flewelling. History as the Struggle for Social 
Values: J. A. Leighton. Logic and Social Studies: George H. Sabine. 
No. 3, May. The Discovery of the Syllogism: W. D. Ross. Early 
Stoicism and the Problem of Its Systematic Form: J. R. Mattingly. 
Novelty, Indeterminism and Emergence: W. T. Stace. No. 4, July. 
Method and System in Hegel: Otis Lee. Reality and Contradiction: 
Jonas Cohn. Concept, Percept, and Reality: Franklin F. Wolff. 
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PHILOSOPHY. Journal of the British Institute of Philosophy. 
Published quarterly. Macmillan & Co. Annual subscription: 14s. 


Vol. XIII. No. 52, October, 1938. The Philosophy of Mysticism: 
W. R. Inge. The Ethical Doctrine of Hobbes: A. B. Taylor. Our 
Evidence for the Existence of Other Minds: H. 4. Price. Will and 
Action in Ethics (II): J. L. Stocks. Vol. XIV. No. 53, January, 1939. 
Samuel Alexander: J. H. Muirhead. The Philosophical Study of 
Politics: W. G. S. Adams. Science and Morality: A. E. Taylor. 
Justice and Equality: Dorothy M. Emmet. Images in Art: A. P. 
_Ushenko. The Status of Physical Concepts: John C. Begg. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Published every two months. Alcan, 
Paris. 


Vol. LXIII. Nos. 9 and 10, September-October, 1938. Essai de 
représentation concréte du processus physiologique de l’intelligence: L. 
Dessagne. L’entreprise philosophique de Jules Lequier: A. Lazareff. 
Les variations de la raison au XVIIe siécle: R. Michéa. Nos. 11 and 12, 
November-December. Ce qu’il y a de réalité dans les oeuvres de Sodren 
Kierkegaard: Fr. Brandt. Les tendances dialectiques dans 1’évolution 
de la Science: J. Delevsky. Quelques aspects nouveaux du probléme 
de la Personne: Ch. Baudouin. Une bibliographie de Leibniz: P. 
Schrecker. Vol. LXIV. Nos. 1 and 2, January-February, 1939. Essence 
et valeur de la science: K. Jaspers. Sur la nouvelle édition de 
Malebranche: E. Bréhier. Causalité ascendante et causalité descendante 
dans les sciences biologiques (I): R. Ruyer. Nos. 3 and 4, March- 
April. Fait et destinée: W. E. Hocking. La mémoire collective chez 
les musiciens: M. Halbwachs. Intelligence et affectivité: J. Vernant. 
Causalité ascendante et causalité descendante dans les sciences 
biologiques (II): R. Ruyer. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. Published by the 
Faculty of Philosophy of the University of the Sacred Heart, 
Milan. 


Vol. XXX. No. 4, July, 1938. Rapporti tra trascendentale e 
categorie: G. Ceriani. Osservazione sulla critica empirica del concetto 
di sostanza: G. Bontadini. Lo sviluppo delle categorie nella Logica 
di Hegel: L. Peiloux. La natura delle categorie secondo F. Brentano: 
S. Vanni-Rovighi. Economia e filosofia: F. Vito. L’inquadramento 
degli interessi nell’ ordine etico e la posizione delia dottrina economica: 
P. BE. Taviani. Nos. 5 and 6, September-November. II] platonismo 
di San Gregorio Nisseno nel dialogo “Intorno all’ anima e alla 
risurrezione’’: M. Pellegrino. Il principio di causalita nella gnoseologia 
di S. Tomaso: F. Amerio. Una tesi psicologica dell’ intellettualismo 
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wolfiano—la deduzione dalla “vis repraesentiva”: M. Campo. Vol. XXI. 
No. 1, January, 1939. L’essere e la causalita in Suarez e in San 
Tommaso: G. Morabito. L’organicita e la sufficienza delle categorie 
aristotelico-tomiste: G. Cala Ulloa. I] realismo immediato di Mons. 
Leone Noél: C. Ferro. No. 2, March. Studi sopra il problema della 
percezione—(III) Idealismo e realismo nella percezione sensoriale: 
C. Fabro. Il maestro Eckhart nella critica tedesca contemporanea: 
E. C. Salzer. I primi critici di Cesare Beccaria: D. Del Bo. L’ontologia 
di Nicolai Hartmann: S. Vanni-Rovighi. 


ARCHIVES DE PSYCHOLOGIE. About four issues yearly. Librairie 
Naville, Geneva. Subscription per volume (four issues): 16 fr. 


Vol. XXVII. No. 105, August, 1938. La destruction progressive du 
cortex cérébral chez le rat et ses effets immédiats: André Rey. De la 
typologie des juristes: C. A. J. Hartzfeld. No. 106, March, 1939. 
Expériences sur la signification des tests d’attention: R. Meili et M. 
Daiu. Réactions conditionnées volontaires et involontaires: G. de Mont- 
pellier et J. Colle. Dominance de l’organisme physique sur l’organisme 
mental: A. Rey et P. Osterrieth. Sur une difficulté de la représentation 
somatesthésique de la giration du corps: Ed. Claparéde. Sur les 
opérations de la composition musicale: André Mercier. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Organ of the 
International Psycho-Analytical Association. Bailliére, Tindall and 
Cox. Price 30s. per volume of four parts. 


Vol. XIX. Part 4, October, 1938. Constructions in Analysis: 
Sigm. Freud. Affects, Passions and Temperament: Karl Landauer. 
EKgo-disturbances and their Treatment: Otto Fenichel. Some Remarks 
on the Treatment of the Sexes in Paleolithic Art: Paul Heilbronner. 
A Psycho-analytical Note on Paleolithic Art: Ernest Jones. Psycho- 
genic Factors in the Etiology of the Common Cold and Related 
Symptoms: Leon J. Paul. The Position of the Psychopath in the 
Psycho-analytic System: Fritz Wittels. Vol. XX. Part 1, January, 
1939. If Moses was an Egyptian .. .: Sigm. Freud. Preliminary 
Notes upon the Problem of Akhenaten: James Strachey. A Dream of 
Descartes—Reflections on the Unconscious Determinants of the 
Scfences: Stephen Schénberger. The Relations between Clinging and 
Equilibrium: Paul Schilder. Regression of Ego-orientation and Libido 
in Schizophrenia: Robert Bak. A Discussion of certain forms of 
Resistance: Heléne Deutsch. Part 2, April. On Retaining the Sense 
of Reality in States of Depersonalisation: C. P. Oberndorf. Criteria 
for Interpretation: Susan Isaacs. Some Observations of the Ego 
Development of the Fetishist: S. M. Payne. Rédle of the Female Penis 
Phantasy in Male Character Formation: Sandor Lorand. 
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THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. The Journal Press, 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Annual subscription: $7. 


Vol. IX. No. 3, August, 1938. Industrial psychology as a career: 
Richard S. Uhrbrock. Modes of thinking and classroom adjustments: 
Theodora M. Abel. The Bernreuter personality inventory as a measure 
of student adjustment: Emily L. Stogdill and Minnie E. Thomas. An 
,experimental and field study of north Georgia mountaineers: A. S. 
Edwards and Leslie Jones. Left handedness as a factor influencing 
academic achievement: Eugene T. Stromberg and Eleroy L. Stromberg. 
The effect of discussion upon the correctness of group decisions, 
when the factor of majority influence is allowed for: Robert L. 
Thorndike. A study of animal drawings by Indian children of the north 
Pacific coast: Anne Anastasi and John P. Foley, Jr. No. 4, November. 
A comparison of the neurotic tendencies of students of different racial 
ancestry in Hawaii: Madorah E. Smith. The relation of certain 
unsettled home conditions to the academic success of high school 
pupils: Erta Agnes Curtis and Claude L. Nemzek. Value of certain 
standard tests for a study of dramatic talent: Carroll H. Miller. 
Liberalism, optimism, and group morale—A study of student attitudes: 
L. D. Whisler and H. H. Remmers. A state’s contribution to American 
Men of Science: L. A. Pennington. Vol. X. No. 1, February, 1939. 
Dominance, Personality, and social behavior in women: A. H. Maslow. 
The stability of preference items: G. F. Kuder. Mental and social 
characteristics of Maya and Navajo Indians as evidenced by a psycho- 
logical rating scale: Morris Steggerda and Eileen Macomber. A study 
of personality from the standpoint of social stimulus value: Mervin A. 
Durea. Personage admiration and other correlates of conservatism- 
radicalism: Theodore F. Lentz. Factors influencing the sense of 
humor: Louise Omwake. No. 2, May. The community of ideas 
of Japanese: Thomas R. Garth and Jeanne Foote. The Thurstone 
attitude scales—(I) Reliability and consistency of rejection and 
acceptance; (II) The reliability and consistency of younger and older 
intellectual peers: Irving Lorge. A study of motivation involving 
self-announced goals of fifth grade children and the concept of level 
of aspiration: Harold H. Anderson and H. F. Brandt. The depend- 
ability of college students: George J. Dudycha. The relationship 
between liberalism and knowledge of currents affairs: C. Robert Pace. 


TOHOKU PSYCHOLOGICA FOLIA. Tohoku Imperial University, 
Sendai, Japan. 
Vol. VI. Nos. 1 and 2, 1938. Untersuchung tiber das autoskopische 
Erlebnis in dem Vorstellungsleben (I): S. Kitamura. Colour feeling of 
the Japanese—(II) The expressive emotional effects of colour: Y. 
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Tatibana. No. 3. Experimentelle untersuchung tiber die Reproduktion 
bei verschiedenen Wirklichkeitsgraden des Bewusstseins: T. Susukita. 
The musical taste of school-children: M. Aizawa. Grundtypen der 
Traumfarben: Y. Tatibana. No. 4. Experimentelle Untersuchung tiber 
die Auswahl der Grammophonplatte bei dem Kind: T. Susukita. Unter- 
suchung tiber das autoskopische Erlebnis in dem Vorstellungsleben 
(II): S. Kitamura. Ueber das Falschsingen beim japanischen Kinder- 
lied: K. Takano und T. Inada. 


ARCHIVIO GENERALE DI NEUROLOGIA, PSICHIATRIA E PSICO- 
ANALISI. Quaterly. Naples. 


Vol. XIX. No. 4, October-December, 1938. Sindrome ciclotimica 
infantile consecutiva a tonsillectomia: C. Ventra. L’elettroshock: 
Cerletti e Bini. Tipi psichici: B. Révész. Zur Psychologie des Mordes 
aus Hifersucht: P. Wohlfarth. La photodyn nella cura delle psicosi 
endogene e delle depressioni malinconiche in genere: I. Casillo. 


ANNALI DELLA R. SCUOLA NORMALE SUPERIORE DI PISA. 
Quarterly. Bologna. 


Vol. VII. Nos. 2 and 8, 1938. Cinque canti popolari dalla Raccolta 
Barbi: V. Santoli. Dell’ insegnare e dell’ imparare: A. Guzzo. Con- 
siderazioni sul dominio spagnuolo in Lombardia: C. Morandi. Augusto 
e il latino: V. Pisani. Marsilio Ficino e Lodovico Lazzarelli— 
Contributo alla diffusione delle idee ermetiche nel Rinascimento: P. O. 
Kristeller. Shakespeare in Russia: A. Zanco. Per l’attribuzione della 
“Caccia di Diana” a Giovanni Boccaccio: V. Branca. No. 4. La 
parodos dell’ “Agamemnone”: W. Ferrari. Evergete II e la politica 
di Roma verso |’Egitto: C. Vielmetti. Nota sulle elegie 4* e 5* del III 
libro di Properzio: P. Pescani. 


REVUE DE L’INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE. Parc Léopold. Brussells. 


Vol. XVIII. No. 3, July-September, 1938. La Main-d’Oeuvre dans 
les Mines: G. Jacquemyns. La Statistique des Langues en Belgique: 
P. M. G. Levy. No. 4, October-December. L’Art de persuader (Compte 
rendu de la XX*® Semaine sociale universitaire de l’Institut de 
Sociologie Solvay): N.-J. Lameere. Vol XIX. No.1, January-March, 
1939. Les Vertus bourgeoises, leur Origine, leur Signification: D. 
Warnotte: La Conciliation des Conflits du Travail en Belgique: L. 
Delsinne. La Consommation et la Structure hiérarchique de la Société: 
J. Klanfer. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Vol. XVI. No. 1, November, 1938. Streamlining the Constitution: 
E. F. Albertsworth. Truth and Fiction about the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment: L. B. Boudin. Legal Foundations of Housing in New York— 
The Constitution and the Occupancy Tax Plan: M. H. Tretter. An 
Analysis of Constitutional Change in New York State: Ruth R. Kessler. 
No. 2, January, 1939. A Constructive Patent Law: W. B. Rice. The 
Lie Detector and the Courts: M. D. Forkosch. Legal Aspects of 
Socialised Medicine: L. A. Warsoff. Diplomatic Claims against the 
Soviets, 1918-1938 (II): A. N. Sack. No. 3, March. The Sale Technique 
in Corporate Reorganisations: M. Cohen and J. C. Simpson. “Shredded 
Wheat’—The Still-born Trade-mark: W. J. Derenberg. Private Pension 
Plans and the Federal Revenue Act: A. Handy. No. 4, May. The 
Crisis in the Marxian Theory of Law: N. S. Timasheff. Title by 
Adverse Possession: W. F. Walsh. Foreign Exchange Restrictions: P. 
Weiss. 


THE ECONOMIC RECORD. Journal of the Economic Society of 
Australia and New Zealand. Melbourne University Press. Price 5s. 


Vol. XIV. No. 27, December, 1938. The Theory of Interest (II): 
L. G. Melville. Problems of the Commonwealth Grants Commission: 
J. A. Maxwell. The Co-ordination of Road and Rail Transport in New 
Zealand: J. Williams. Australia’s National Income—(I) A Fresh Com- 
putation: F. R. E. Mauldon; (II) Grumbles and Queries: L. F. Giblin; 
(III) Rejoinder: Colin Clark. State Finance in the post-Depression 
period in New Zealand: L. W. Holt. The Population Policy of 
National Socialist Germany: A. Lodewyckx. Use and Abuse of the Good 
Earth: G. L. Wood. Vol. XV. Supplement, April, 1939—Economic 
Theory and Monetary Policy. The Political Problems of a Managed 
Currency: F. W. Eggleston. The Commonwealth Bank—Co-operation 
or Compulsion?: D. B. Copland. Stabilisation in a Dependent Economy: 
H. Belshaw. “Sound Finance’: EH. R. Walker. The Limits of 
Monetary Policy: T. Hytten. Effect on Australian Monetary Conditions 
of Accumulation of Government Funds: D. H. Merry. The Marginal 
Productivity of Capital: C. Clark. Some Lessons of the American 
Experiment: G. L. Wood. General Theory and Swedish Economic 
Practice: H. C. Coombs. Marx and Keynes’s General Theory: BE. E. 
Ward. No. 28, June. The place of Expectations in Economic Theory: 
L. G. Melville. Depreciation and Income: W. Prest. Production, 
Primary, Secondary and Tertiary: A. G. B. Fisher. Policies and 
Trends in New Zealand: S. Leathem. The Marginal Productivity of 
Capital: C. Clark. The growth of Control of Butter Marketing within 
New Zealand: G. G. Firth. 


192 Notes AND NEws. 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Quarterly. National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, London. Annual subscription: £1. 


Vol. XII. No. 4, Winter, 1938. An Inquiry into Labour Turnover 
in the Leeds District: W. Raphael, I. H. B. White, L. S. Hearnshaw and 
J. H. Munro Fraser. Social Motives in Economic Activities: T. N. 
Whitehead. A Scheme of Vocational Guidance for use in an Educational 
Area: A. Macdonald. Vocational Guidance Research—Ten Years’ Work 
by the Birmingham Education Committee: E. P. Hunt and Perceval 
Smith. An Experiment in the Selection of Sales Managers: J. H. 
Mitchell. Recent Developments of Statistical Method in Psychology 
(II): Godfrey Thomson. The Vories Experiment: W. Price. Vol. XIII. 
No. 1, January, 1939. Planning for Vocational Guidance: A. Rodger. 
To what extent is the Health of Industrial Workers Dependent on 
Occupation?: H. M. Vernon. Intelligence Testing in a Rural Area: 
D. Straker. Industrial Psychology in Spain: A. Cheusebairgue. The 
Place of Interests in Vocational Adjustment: J. G. W. Davies. An 
Industrial Employee—A Lifelong Apprentice: F. L. Meyenberg. Psycho- 
logical Tests in the Army and Air Force of Foreign Countries: Pryns 
Hopkins. No. 2, April. The Servant Problem: C. S. Myers. The 
Mental Manifestations of Some Industrial Illnesses: H. E. Collier. 
Some Typical Problem Cases: J. G. W. Davies. Intelligence and 
Birth Rate: L. S. Penrose. Occupational Success: M. B. Stott. 
Industrial Psychology in Italy: C. A. Ferrari. No. 3, July. Psycho- 
logical Work during the Spanish War: E. Mira. Industrial Relations 
in the United States: D. L. Palmer. The Use of Tests in Vocational 
Guidance: A. Rodger. Selecting Personnel for the Swedish State 
Railways: R. Anderberg. Vocational Interests of Elementary School 
Children: P. M. Freeston. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS, a quarterly review of philosophical 
books and periodicals in form of brief excerpts and synopses, will make 
its appearance in the early part of October of this year. 


The purpose of PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS is not only to present 
English-speaking philosophy departments and libraries with a biblio- 
graphy of essential philosophic literature, but also to give them an 
opportunity to keep abreast with the principal philosophic theories as 
presented by their respective authors. Editorial offices are at 884 
Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 
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